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ABSTRACT ^ . ' ' 

The papers in this' book were presented at .a Symposium 
in Rhetoric at the Texas Woman's Uni>^rsity, in Denton, Texas, on 
April 26, 197U. "Searchioig for a Roman"t4^ Rhetoric" by Gary Tate 
argues that authors of textbooks have faH^d the contemporary student 
of writing by ignoring the spaciousness of rh^oric. Rhetoric has 
also served writing students poorly by failing i^o incorporate 
rhetorical theory into practice." Finally, there is" a. growing danger 
in the way in whiqh rhetoricians have rediscovered the idea of 
appealing/ to one's audience. "The Value of Rhetoric to' the Creative 
Artist" by Winston Weathers argues^that rhetoric as a prelude to^ 
creative writing and^ as ah attitude and methodology in the teaching 
of creative writing would be valuable. "Rhetoric and Linguistics" by 
Turner Kobler compar^es these two fields. "Rhetoric, Whether Goest 
Thou? by Edward P.J.Corbett discusses the future^ of rhetoric. 
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Foreword 



The papers in this book were presented at A Symposium in 
Rhetoric at the Texas Woman's University, in Denton, Texas, on 
April 26, 1974. The Symposium, "Rhetoric: 1974," was a project of 
the Federation of North Texas Area Universities, which includes 
East Texas State University in Commerce and North Texas State 
University and the Texas Woman's University in Denton. With the 
cooperation of the supporting universities, the Symposium was con- 
ceived and planned by the faculty of the Department of English at 
TWU in accord with its doctoral program, which provides a con- 
centration, in rhetoric. 

The Federation joins the graduate programs of the three area 
universities, enabling each to provide not only a richer curriculum 
but more extracurricular scholarly activities for its graduate students 
than would be possible separately. The 1974 committee for the 
Federation Degree Program in English included Lavon B. Fulwiler, 
Chairman, and Eleanor James and Dean Bishop, all of TWU; 
Thomas A. Perry, of East Texas State; and Jackson E. White, of 
North Texas State. The planning committee for this symposium was 
directed by Dean Bishop and included Turner Kobler and Wiih'am 
E. Tanner, all of TWU. 
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Four distiiiguislicd rlictoiiciaiis from off-caiiipii.> and one TWU 
faculty member were invited to participate in the onc-da) niei ting, 
all of the papers are printed here. At the first session, Edward l\ J. 
Corbett, of the Ohio State Uni\ersity, seiTed as inodeiator, ILssa>s 
were read on "Rhetoric and the .Contemporary Student," b\' Gary 
Tate of Texas Christian Univcrsit)'; on "Rhetoric and" Styled b)' 
James R. Bennett of the University of Arkansas, on "Rhetoric and 
tlie Crcutixe Ajtist," by Winston Weathers of the Univcrsjt\ of 
Tulsa; and on VRhetorjo and Linguistics," b) Turner Kobler oi the 
Texas Woman's Uni\ersity,. A question-and-an^wcr scssii)n. led b\ 
doctoral candidates from TWU, followed. 

At the evening meeting. Professor Corbett deli\ered the i)rin- 
eip.ll address. "Rhetoric, Whether Coest Thou?" The Exordium was 
delivered bv Leslie R. Krcps, Vice President for Academic Afhiirs 
at. TWU, and Xarratjos were presented by Fied Xi^iplc), Chaiunan 
of the Department of Literatme and Languages of East Texas Slate, 
and by La\on B. Fuluiler, Chairman of the Department of English 
atlWU. 

The Symposium, to be repeajted in April of 1975, was funded 
and encoui aged b) the Federation because of the increasing public 
and soholarl)^ interest in ihetoric in the Southwest. As Dr. Kreps 
remarked in the Exordium: 

"We are proud of this Symposium because, as part of the Fed- 
ration ^of North Texas Area Uni\ersities, we at the Texas Woman's 
UniNcrsiitv are participating in a paiticular l)pe of consortium ello.t 
in gr.icluate education. Theixj are man) diffeient Federation pro- 
gi.iiiis. In some of them all three of the uni\ersitics grant ihe degiee. 
In others, two do, and in a few, one university graiil.< the degree. 
The pi'ogr.un in English with a concentration in rhetoric is the one 
progi.un in which TWU is the degree-granting institution and the 
otlier two uiembeis of the Federation are in. supporting loles. So we 
are \er) proud of this program and the Sj mposium which is b' ing 
held here." 

Speaking of the revival of interest in rhetoric, Dr. Kreps con- 
tinued: "Long I had commiserated with certain of my colleagues 
in the field of English diat if they had kept a firmer hold on rhetoric, 
we iit the speech profession would probablj nc\er have been born; 
\vc w.ould probably liave continued f j be a part of the field of 
English, as it was early in this century. And ma) be I wouldn't have 
gotten into the field of classical rhetoric. But that was die reason 
It was such a pleasure wlien I came to this Uni\ersity to see plans 



A\cll unclui w.i) fui a lathcr strong reclaiming, iu)l oiiK in tciius of 
individual professional effort but in terms of degree offerings, of 
the field of rhetoric in the Department of English. 1 was glad to 

have a part in the planning and the preparatioi of the program 

Now I am glad to see studentsjinishing the piugiam and scholailv 
meetings such as this being sponsored. In such a setting it is e.sen 
tial to stress that rhetoric should ha\e a rebirth of emphasis liOl 
only at the Texas Woman's University but nationwide. E.>pcetali; 
important is a re-Cmphasis on the rhetorical piinciples stressed b\ 
the great classical rhetoricians. b> Isoeratcs, by Aris.oile. b\ 
Cicero, by Quintilian. 

"Today, if we are going to express our ideas cleavl> and per- 
suasi\ el), "whether we aie .i speech leachei, an English teacher, or 
a bridge builder, we .ue going to ha\e to recapture the classical 
emphasis on rhetoric .... The classical emphasis can gi\o the 
students with whom we work some tools with which thc\ can meet 
the communication challenges the) face. Because it doesn't matter, 
as .Aristotle said, whether )ou are a bridge builder or a statesman, 
you Jia\e to be a rhetorician as well. Truth, wherever it is found, 
needs the energising that comes thiough the application of sound 
principle's of rhetoric. It is a challenging thing to do, a great subject 
to teach." . 

It is in the interest of that great and challenging subject that 
.the editois present this \olume and dedicate it to the fine scuolai 
who concei\'ed of and designed the doctoral program in English 
with a concentration in rhetoric for the Texas Woman's Univeisit). 
Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, 

In a Narratio to the evening program. Dr. Lavon B. Fuhvilci 
paid this tribute: 

"Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, former Chairman of the Department 
of English and Defui of the College of Arts^ind Sciences of the 
Texas Woman's Universit), thought of rhetoric— as we who aie 
involved in the Federated Degree Program in English toda) think 
of it— as an excellent co-ordinating force for the se\eial basic issues 
in the teaching of. English and indeed of various humanities. In oui 
field in particular, rhetoric is a link unifying the teaching of 
composition, the teaching of literature, the teaching of language." 

Out of a vision of rhetoric as co-ordinator, D**. Wiley b^gan 
thinking of "a special English program providing a focus on rhetoric. 



Consequently she designed and instituted an excellent and a work- 
able—a very pragmatic as well as a very inspiring— prograni for 
which all of us enjoying participation in it today are gexiuniely 
grateful," Dr. Fulwiler continued. 

"Dr. Wiley is interested in the Federation of North Texas Area 
^Universities. She is interested i« our colleagues at East Texas State 
University and North Texas State Universit). She is interested in 
the Department of English as in the entire Texas Woman's Uni\ er- 
sity. And so one purpose of my narratio has been to present hicts 
about Dr. Wiley's efforts in the establishment of the doctoral de- 
gree progiam in English with a concentration in rhetoric. I xvish 
alsQjo give special recognition to Dr. Wiley for her scholarly vision, 
her foresight, in planning this truly innovative program, to com- 
mend her for her very able initiation of the program, which was 
indeed approved as a program operating under the Federation of 
North Texas Area Universities; and to express publicl) our sincere 
appreciation of her dedication." ^ 

J. Dean Bishop 
- ^ Turner S. Kobler 
Wilham E. Tanner 
and 

Lavpn B. Fulwiler 
Consultant 



Searching for a Romantic Rhetoric 

I speak to you today not as a rhetorician — I am not. one — 
but as a teacher of writing who is interested in rhetoric in tlie same 
wa)' that he is interested in linguistics, psjcholog), and literatme. 
I am interested in these various disciplines onl) insofar as thc> lielp 
njc help my students compose belter English prose. In another role 
on another day, I would also argue for the intrinsic \alue of the>c 
disciplines; but today I am interested in them only as the) serve 
my needs as a teacher of composition. 

^ I want to talk with you briefly about ht)w well contemporary 
students and teacheis of cpmpositiuji ha\c been ser\ed hy rhetoric, 
b) its theorists, and by writers of textbooks. My thesis is simple: 
we lia\e been poorly sened in a number of ways, four of which I 
would like to comment oii^ this afternoon. 

But Tirst I want to emphasize that I am not condemning all 
rhetoricians, all writers of ^textbooks. Counterexamples to what I 
say can certainly be found. ^What I am interested in is what seem 
to be widespread tendencies in both theory and practice. It may 
be, of course, that I am reading the wjung books, perusjng the 
w rong journals, watching the^^wrong classes. But I think not| 

The first way in which Siuthors or lextbooTcs have faijled the 
contemporary student of writing is by ignoring the spacioapess of 
ilietoric, by concentrating almost solely upon anemic, cnias^cul ited 
\crsions of rhetorical principles and processes. If rhetoiig ^s what 
I think it is — the search fpr tnith and the means of malting our 
disco\ lyrics a\ailable — then it Jias not got into the ci/mposition 
textbooks, into the thinking of teachers. Can you imagine aiteacher 
of composition telling his students that the semester is to be spent 
searching for tniths? Ilis students wduld be amused, perplexed, 
even augr) ; "But I enrolled in this class to learn how to write!" Can 
)ou imagine a teacher treating the outline as a wa) of searching 
for the truth? Of course not. We are too interested in the $tudont's 



getting the uipital letters and Roiiicin numeral in the right place?!. 
Truth must wait while we attend to topic scntencej>, paraguiph 
dcvclopn:ent, and ^'correct" diction. These arc not unwoith\ topics, 
biit they are of interest only as a means of getting at the truth of 
a subject. I would argue that dietion, for' example, is of pfimaiy 
nnpoitancc nol because of its (Effect upon the readei but because 
ditfeicnl woids tell different stories, different wor'ds )c\eal diffeient 
tiuth.s — or those approximations of truth disco\ercd Jn the w liter. 
A searcfi for a better word is a search for a better vision. 

1 am not here fo attach blame to indi\iduals, books, oi tiadi- 
titnis. But it is sad tliat writers of composition textbooks have been 
:>o heavilv , influenced by those rhetoricians who View ihetoric as 
concerned almost solely with the techniques of spcak5»ig and 
w uting — in other words, with rhetoric as a fonnal art, a methodo- 
logical ait. Toini and method are iiJiporlant, but substance must not 
be. ignuied. Lot us no\2r forget that rhetoric i.> also a substantive 
,/ar,t. 

' Rhctoiic*has also served the contemporary student of writing 
l^ii'uil) b> subjecting him to books that talk about rhetorical tlieory 
Intl fail to incorporate tliat theory inb practice. What I am 
"lamenting ib the absence df composition bookh which incoq^orate 
\all the available and rcleva/^t ideas f'-om such hooks, at Kinneav) s 
.A TIteorij of Discourse, Corder's Uses of Rheloric, Young, Becker, 
and Pikes J{lu'}vnc: Dlscotuy and CJi(m<:e. dud Corbelt s Classical 
'nlailonv for the^lodeni Student. Each of these has been available 
for a number of jcars, Corbetts-since 1965, Coicjl^r s and Kinneavy s 
Miice 1971. Each has had wide circulation am(>hg teachers of com- 
pu.siUon and writers of textbooks, yet the^'r influence has been 
ininimal. Something of classical rhetoric a/ revitalized by Co.bett 
ciceps into some texts, but there is, as 'far as I know, very little if 
any of Young, Becker, and Pike's fine work on in\ ention. nothing of 
Kiuneavy\ aims of discburse, and no hint of that spacious view of 
rhetoric taken by Corder. And imfortunately, none of these four 
books - or others which you might wish to add ^ is ideally suited 
for use in college composition classes,, although Corbctt s book has 
boon rather w^idely used in such classes. 

We have today, in tlie relationship between rhetoric and the 
teaching of composition, much the same situation that has existed 
for several years in the relationship between linguistics and the 
teaching of composition. First there is theory construction - the 
work of Chomsky, for example. Then we ha\ e '|)ooks that lal^ about 
hnguistie theories, usually siinplif>ing them for beginnini? stiX^cnt ; 
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The next step is to iiicorporato iiita writing textbooks a cliaplei o\ 
two on linguistics, iiiost l)picall\ traiisft)nnational analysis, lUit 
\\itli only a few exceptions, no one has really tiansfomied the 
theories into practical adxice for the >oung writer, Iho major 
exceptions are two or three recent books un sentence combining 
techniques which use a transformational base. Such a paltcui — 
thoorj construction, populaii/atiou, mcinpaialion — can Ik- seen 
although not quite so ncatl), in the recent rc\i\al of ii»toust in 
ilictoric. Theories ha\'e been re\i\;ed or constructed, books popular- 
i/.ing these theories have been written — T am not using v^Jfuhtiizc 
in a ppiorative sense — but just as with linguistics, thcie Ims bvcn 
\ery little incorporation Of theor) into composition te\tb^?oks. One 
ob\ ious example of what might be done comes to mind. Kinncavj's 
aims of discourse categories — reference discourse, pcrsuasixe 
discourse, literar)' discourse, and expressive discourse — might well 
form the basis for a collection of illustrative readings. A reader 
orgtUiize^l according to these categories would be iramensel} useful 
in-jwiting classes of all kinds. Yet none has appeared. And so 
composition students are depri\cd of t];e \aluable insights of 
Kiimeavy, just as they arc deprived of the insights of other 
rhetoricians who are doing exciting wQrk today. 

What T am asking for may be difficult, but not, I think, 
impossible. I ask for textbooks which show jouim writers how to 
search for the tmth and how to connnunicate what thev find. I 
ask ion, te\tl)ooks which do more than repeat in slightly diffeienf 
fo.vjnatS w;Jiat William Trjnscher has called the "cliches of our 
profession.'* . ' ^ 

What better job for a rhetorician than tq rnakc available to a 
large and hungry audie^ice the finest insinhts Iris discipline. But 
he needs to do more than just talk about rhetorical theor). He must 
incon)oia ^ that theorj into a well-designed, well-stiiictured wiiiing 
program. 

My third poin^, is that the conterhporarv student has been 
poo'-K seived because of tl^e tendenc) of rh<;toricians to consthict 
models — models of the inventive process, models fqi talking about 
stvle, models for arr^gement. The construction of models is by 
nmv a well-established procedure in the sciences and social sciences, 
and it is understandable whv rhetoricians lia\'e adopted this 
.approach. After all. it is argued, wo cannot observe directk the 
woikings of the mind durin;^ the inventive process or dnrinir those 
times when stylistic choices are being made. Therefore, all we can 
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do is construct models. A modql is an aBstTactioii — a fonnula,, 
diagram, set of rules — that will enable us to. do ou paper what 
"SwiQianJ^eing do in their heads and along their nervous systems. 
This procedure has produced interesting results, but I am too 
much of a romantic not to wish that more attention be given the 
suffeiing, lQ\ing, hating, successful writer. To abstract and nitel- 
Icctualfze the \3assi0us of a writer into models is a sport for 
mandarin intellectuals, not for those who face se\ oral rooms full 
of freshmen every week, semester after semester, )ear in and year 
out. ^ ^- 

- We should not give up constructing models. Many operations 
of the mind and pf the heart cannot be observed directly, but 
subjective analysis and intuition are still available to us. We can 
pa> attention, more than we . do to our own minds and hotirts in 
action as we compose. And if we watch carefully, being always 
alert tq our inward motions, we may occasionall) catch a glimpse 
of something real happening, sometliing that we liad thought 
cotild onlyr.be talked of abstractly, in terms oi a model, a set of 
yrules. a meclianical process. 

One example. Invention has attracted a good deal of attention 
ill recent >ears. We have rediscovered the classical topics, and we 
ha\e developed pre-wiitiug piocedures lauging from meditation to 
journal keeping. We now have Richard Young*s "nine-cell search 
procedure," and we have available a fairly sukstivjitial number of 
journal articles pn the topic of invcniion. What bothm me about 
all this work is its artificiality. It seems to me diat most of those 
vvoiking in the area of invention have givea up entirely observing 
v\riteis at vvorL obsct\ing themselves as vvrUcis. In no other area of 
rlietoric ,is the model held in higher esteem. I contend, however, 
thatjthep is still something — maybe a great deal —.to be learned 
fiuui paying attention to real people, including ourselves, inventing 
and writing. 

This semester I started my freshman composition course with 
a section on assertions, and support — a very traditional, ordinary 
soit of topic, althoughf I liad never jSpent several weeks on just this 
.subject alone. In preparing to teach the assertion-sufjport unit I 
looked at 1 large number of composition textbooks to see what was 
written about this topic. Almost 'without exception the reader was 
told either to find supporting facts and details - period - or he 
> was told to look at hk experiences, his reading, to see whether 
supporting evidence could be found. Dissatisfied with all this 
rather cavalier advice, knowing that in the past it had proved to 



be of little help to student*), I began to tliink about ki) own wiitnig. 
I pretended 1 was a student being asked — as iny students weic 
asked — to make an assertion, something 1 behcvcd in, and then 
to support it. 1 wrote down several assertions — eas) woih fur an 
IJnglisli teacher who lo\cs to make pronuUiJtcinent.s — and then I 
began to support eaeh one. That was when 1 icahzed that ni> 
support did not come as a icsult of nij lookuig aiuund ioi facto and 
e\'KlenccS but as a result of my turning iiiward a. id a^kii.j: oni 
simple Ifluestiou: what in in> past experiences liao led nie to bchcse 
die a.sscjrtions 1 have made? This icahzation that the suppoit iur an 
asserlioii can often be found by asking, "Wlij do I believe diib?" 
enablqci me to Jiclp my btudenls in a way tiiat I had never been 
able to. The results were startling. Some students found cxeelleiii 
supporting evidence as a icbult of their questioning, otherb fuuiid 
that the) reallj had no solid reasons for hulding an op.niun ui 
belief. This last group made piofitable dibcpverics about the bliabbv 
quality of their beliefs. But I am liot so interested In detailing x'oi 
>cni the succesj of tlVis class as J am in pointing out diat no absliact 
models v\ere used — just a simple examination of the pioce^s of 
opinion formation in.ordinaiy studeuts. It is this kind of attention 
to iKe process of composing that I am calHng for this afternoon. 

Finally, I think there is a growing .danger in the way in which 
ilictorieians have re-discov cred or have emphasized anew the vyhole 
business of appealing to one s audience. As this interest Iia.s burn 
translated into composition textbooks it ofton smacks of tricks for 
manipulating one's readers. McCrinunon, in his ever pojpular Wiuiiig 
with a Purpose, tells the student, "Writing^Js not good or bad in 
•itself, but as it succeeds or f;iils in getting the response intended." 
Not a word about fidelity to facts, honcstv, truthfuhiess. Onl> get- 
ting the right response. This is advei tising mentality! 

I nm not arguing for the abandonment of the concept of 
audience, but I do ask the question, how do we protect ourselves 
and our students from developing an aniond attitude about the 
limits to be observed when one begins to work on the audience s 
fears and hopes and longings? It is well that we attend to die 
rcalistiL \iew that real writers write for real people, but we shoiild 
always keep in mind — as teachers — that there are limits — or 
should be — to Iiuw we teach students to nuinipnlate thei; leaders. 
Unless wc convey this sense of limitation to our students, thev will, 
in one more way, be poorly served by rhetoric. 

I do not intend to coiHlcmn rhetoric or the stud) of rhetoric. 
It is a noble pursuit which should Le the unifying ingiedicnt in all 
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higher educatiuii. What better definition of education is there than 
the one I gave for rhetoric, the searcli for tioith and the means of 
making what we find available to others, Rhetoric should be the 
basic ingredient in any composition class, but it^should be a spacious 
rhetoric, not the watered«do\vi\ \ersions cuiTclitly so popular. A 
rhetoric for the composition student should also incorporate the 
latest discoveries, wheiiever thcbC discuxories \vill serve the student 
by helping him write better. And if a rhetoric for the student of 
\yriting stresses — as it should — tJie concept of audience, then it 
sliould also stress the essential ethics of rhetoric, the moi'ality of 
rhetoric. Finally, I wculd call for a rhetoric that Is based as closely 
• as possible on fhe actual composing process of human beings as 
they write, a rhetoric that is not based entirely on models of the 
writing process. 

If my desire for spaciousness, morality, and subjectivity seems 
romantic,' if the rhetoric I 'seek seems romantic, then let it be so. 
The scientific desire for objectivity, exactness, and precision should 
be honored; but the romance of the word endures. 

-^^ Gary Tate 

Texas Christian University 
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Contemporary Concepts of Literary Style 



s ' Linguistic Stylistics 

The domain of literary criticism has traditionall> embraced tlie 
description, interpretation, and cvaUiation of texts, and, through 
the texts, authors, genres, and periods, .In recent years, however, 
the description of texts has expanded and sharpened tremendousl) 
through the influence of linguistics. So powerful, in fact, has 
become the desire to make tlie description of literary devices a 
science, that many students of tlie subject consider the study of 
devices a branch of linguistic science, confined to tlieir anah^is 
and classification. The history of .linguistics, it is important to recall, 
has experienced, a shift of emphasis from the diachronic stud> of 
linguistic origins and change to the synchronic study of universal 
laws, or structural linguistics. The methods of structural linguistics 
are being ^ applied to all aspects of literature. From genres to 
prosody, literature is being examined by the analog) of language. 
Underlying this scientific trend is a distinct conception of stvle: 
style is styles, or rather style is elements or features of styles. We 
call this empirically and linguistically oriented discipline stylistics. 

It follows tliat if style is devices, then stylistics needs not a meth- 
odology but methodologies. Thus stylistics today multifariously ^ecks 
to gather maximal information about techniques and to de\elop 
precise methods for deriving that information. Instead of asking. 
What is style? modem linguistic stylisticians ask; What are the 
properties of a text? and What is the best analytical instrument for 
accurately examining each property? The goal may vary — to 
describe meter more precisely, to classify narratives more systemati- 
cally — but the contemporary linguistic stylistician L primarily 
concerned with developing the best tool for ihe desciiption of each 
feature. 
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lliis empirical attitude seems bedrock to aii) reliable effort to 
discover what an author meant. Science, ho\vc\cr, is not directionless 
observation, nor stylistics random inventories. Critics probably 
always work on the basis of some conceptual framework, and a 
concept conditions the critical model and therefore what is 
perceived: style is ornament, style is idiosyncrasy, style is \ ision, 
stvle is conscious choice, style is unconscious choice, style is 
deviation from norms, st)le is selection- from pie-existing language 
varieties, style is content, and so on. And as we have noted, 
linguistic stylistics does follow a basic concept — style is text 
features. But linguistic st>listics has the great advantage of concea- 
trating upon quantitative fact and systematic methodology. Clear 
of the metaphysics of abstract definitions of style, it is better 
prepared to cope with festractions. And the accumulation of 
empirical data through s)Steniatic anal) sis of the numerous style- 
features admits any concept or practical model safely, not merely 
because sufficient evidence suppresses bias, but because S)ij||icient 
catcgoiies of te.xt-fcatnres ensure sufficient (if not fj^n&^ct) 
analytical models. ' >^ 

It .should be clear, then, that discussion of concepts of style, 
from the point of view of linguistic stylistics' means descriptive 
methodologies of prosody or metaphor or s)iitax or semantji!^ or 
structure and so on. I cannot examine all of the recent developments 
in each of the elements of style, ^ obviously. (See the attached 
classification of stylistic concepts and methods foK further reading,) 
But I can select a few notable contributions to tlic, understanding 
uf various features of a text,, which also illustrate tfi^taxdnomie and 
tvpological passion characteristic of the exponents of a scientific 
stylistics. To suggest the range, I have selected three areas of 
attention: (i) registers, (2) narrative, (3)' meter. 

1. Functional Styles (Registers, Varieties) 

Evei7 educated speaker of English is multilingual in the sense 
of knowing how ^o use the large \ arieties of language available, A 
variety is a related set of language choices identified as a subsystem 
within the language as a whole. It is a style of linguistic performance 
appropriate to a certain situation. Simply, certain situations jKodnee 
certain utterances. This condition of our language has recently 
rcceiv ed increasingly systematic analysis. I. R. Calperin ( Sttjlhlics) 
distinguishes five functional styles; 1) belles-lettres (poetry, emo- 
tive prose, and drama); 2) publici.stic (oratoiy, cssavs, journal, and 
newspaper articles), 3) new.spaper (headlines, news, and adve»*tise- 
ments); 4) scientific (humanistic and exact); and 5) official 
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docuineiits (commercial, diplomatic, legal, and militarj ). Crvstal 
and Davy {Investigating English Style) are much more s>.stematic, 
beginning with eight dimensions of variation (indiv idualitj, dialect, 
time, discourse, province, status, modality, and singulavit>'), and 
then examining five varieties in detail; 1) conversation, 2) 
unscripted commentary, 3) religious utterance, 4) newspaper 
reporting, and 5) legal documents. Furthci \aiicties aic suggested 
in their final .chapter. The work on functional styles is still hi the 
preliminar) stages. Firm distinctions ainong die \arit>us syl)s>.>t'-ms 
await fiiller objective data. 

2. Narrative 

Structural linguistics stopped at the sentence. People like 
Roland Barthes seek to go beyond the sentence to the laws of 
discourse Y sentence linkage). In this approach, on the analog\ of 
language each piece of literature is a structuie, and all liteiar) 
works form a \ast system of structures. **Narra*tive discourse is an 
ensemble of sentences organized according to laws higher tluui 
those of linguistics but homologous to them. Narrative is a second- 
ary s)Stem, a 'Giant Sentence* built as an order of smaller sentences 
but whose sense Is not reduceable to tliese sentences."^ What aie 
these laws? E\ery narrative contains four basic variables; speaker, 
speech event, participants, and narrated c\ent. Every narrative is 
governed by rules of causality, temporality, and spatialization. 
Andrew derives the following table from Jakobson's Shiftcn, Vahal 
CaiegorieSy and the Russian Verb: 

Participant involved Participant not involved 

The Term The Term 

Term in it^* Term ' iu its 

Relation Relation 
Non-shifter: pn pnEn En EnEn 

Shifter: j pn/ps pnEn/ps En/En EnEns/Es 

( Symbols: ^E, event; p, agent; n, narration; s, speech; shifters are 
indicators, of point of view, e.g. i cannot go into tliese terms 
here but j^lie model illustrates again the linguist's drive for svslcmi- 
zation and logical prolsedurc in search of laws. Like a sentence, a 
storv can be diagiammed. One can see immcdiatelv the impoitxUice 
of this method to genre, and in fact some ciitics look furvvcud to (he 
eventual creation of a scientific typolog>^ of narrative and other 
types. 

3. Meter 

The inadequacy of the traditional iambic-trochaic» stressed- 
uri!>liessed method of descrijjing meten has long been recugni/ed.' 
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Recent linguistic metrical analysis lias increased our understanding 
of meter significantly. We may distinguish two groups of linguistic 
metrical analysis; structuralist and generative. One, identified with 
Trager-Smith {Outline of English Structure) and Epstein and 
Hawkes {Linguistics and English Prosodif)', treats stress in four 
degrees (primary, secondary, tertiar)', and weak), a system which 
recognizes the complexity of stress and pitch in EngUsh, dependent 
as it is upon phonological environment. There are ten kinds of 
iambs to choose from in each foot by this system, and some 100,000 
differently scanning pentameter lines — and more if junctures 
(pauses) are included! The other group originated in 1966 with 
Ilalle and Keyser's "Chaucer and the Study of Prosody," which 
started a continuing debate. The issues are intricate indeed, but 
the Ilalle-Kcyser position is essentially that stress can be deter- 
iuined lexically or linguistically, instead of phonologically, thus 
permitting the generation of rules. Critics of their system have 
generally applauded the effort to bring order out of the chaos of 
the study of prosody, but have sought to improve the niles. 
Developments continue, and although some of tlie results are 
debatable, application, of recent linguistic research is certain to 
heighten one's prosodic awareness distinctively. 

Literary Stylistics 
I have been describing what seems to me the unique contri- 
bution of linguistic stylistics - the systematic analysis of features 
of Iant;uage as they contribute to the meaning of a text. No one 
' doubts the enormous value of this work in clarfying our under- 
standing of literature. But I want to propose a .ocond stylistics, 
which I will call literary stylistics. Stylistics is first of all the 
svstematie description of the constituents of a text. But there is 
another or a second stage - the systematic description of the 
interaction of the constituents of an artistic whole. This is the 
second main domain of contemporary stylistics. ^his province of 
the "New Critics" of the thirties and forties — the concern for 
total compositional design - is obviously not new. But thanks to 
linguistic stylistics the data is increasingly available for a more 
precise understanding of what is literary unity. 

Reuben Brower in The FtQlds of Light represents the intuitive 
and common sense critics who have shown the way to a meaniiigful 
literary stylistics. IJrower conceives of a work of art as "imaginatively 
organized," that is, as possessing "extraordinafiy relationships" 
('grammatical, logical, chronological, imaginai; dramatic, metaphor- 
ical, rhythmic, etc.). His method is basicall)- what is recently 
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labeled paradigmatic but without overlooking the s)n(agiiiatic. He 

tcks the full and exact definition of words by context, compares 

similar expressions in the text, "tiacing the continuities," and then 

lehrtcs the constituent designs in search of "the wonderful and 

niNstciious cxpexience of almost shnultancousij peicci\ing juau) 

sets of relationships," which is the unique expciicncc of imaginati\c 

liteiature. But linguists have also undcistood the fundamental 

importance of the whole text, the parts interrelated to pioduce its 

impact on the reader. Roman Jakobson's modeP for holistic analysis 

offers an ultimate meeting place for Rnguistic and literar) stvlisti- 

cians: ■ _ 

Context 

Referential 

Addresser (Factor) /Message Addressee 
Emotive (Function) Poetic Conative 

/ Contact 
Phat^ 

Code 
/ Metalingual 

B\ this system both linguistic ajid literary stylisticians are reminded 
simultaneously of the complex reality that is literature and of their 
responsibility to ^elp release that reality. The top word of each 
pair describes the factors involved in, verbal communication. **The 
addresser sends a message to the addressee. To be operative the 
message requires a context referred . . seizable by the addr^jsseCj 
and either verbal or capable of being verbalized; a code fully, or 
at' least partially, common to the addresser and addressee . .., and, 
finally, a contact, a physical channel and psychological connection 
between the addresser and the addressee, enabling' both of them to 
enter qxid stay in communication."^* Tlie bottoin word of each pair 
describes the function of each factor, and the set of paired consti- 
tuents/ dramatizes what is involved in the elusive experience of t)ie 
network of language that is literary^ art. His holistic model operates 
as a challenge .ifrd a corrective to critics preoccupied with one or a 
few features^ of a work of art. ^ 

Although it does not follow specifically the model described 
just now, Jakobson's anal) sis of Blake's "Infant Sonow" does follow 
the spirit of his model. This essay evokes the "total attitude" Brewer 
considers fundamental to literary art, but tracing the multiple 
levels of symmetry in the poem. The only difference between 
Brower and Jakobson (both use the phrase "network of words" to 
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describe a poem} is Jakobson's greater technical facility, which 
enables hiin to observe, for example, that odd couplets of the poem 
differ from the even ones in the structure of their rimes. "Both 
riming words of any odd couplet belong to die same morphological 
category, end with the identical consonantal inflectional sutfix, 
and arc devoid of agi cement in their prevoeaUc phonenies."^ 
Following a paradigmatic analysis of the "global s>mmetrics," 
Jakobson moves hito a syntagmatic analysis of the "dramatic 
du\elopment," the "startling d>Aiamism hi the development of the 
tragic theii)e" expressed in hnguistic terms. 

Literary Styhstics (Rhetoric and Speech Acts) • 

Yet in spite of their • critical wholeness, both Brovver and 
Jakobson tend to concentrate on verbal details of the work ot art. 
M. II. Abrams in The Minor and the Lamp distinguishes four 
ciitical traditions of thq purpose of literature since Aristotle: 
mimetic (represent leahly), pragmatic (teach and plejse), 
e.xpiessive (inner feelings of author), and objective (beauty of 
tiitifact). Both Brovver and Jakobson work in the objective tradition, 
the) concentrate upon die message. That is why the tradition of 
rlieturic — defined as the relationship between the writer and his 
audience — and the rec^ent closely related concept of "speech acts" 
offer a needed co».rectivc. The rhetorical tradition of literary studies, 
bv concentrating squaicl) on the pragmatic and mimetic functions, 
^"ovides a significant framework for stylistics. 

Rhetoricians, by maintaining their attention on the addresser 
tJdicssce relationship* perpetuate the social function of literature. 
Ill contrast, preoccupation with the artist and the aitifacl ?cniovc,s 
literature from its social bearings. Donald C. Br>ant ("Rhetoric: 
Its Function aiul Its Scope") defines rhetoric as "the rationale of 
informative and suasory discourse." More pointedl> lie desciibes 
it as "the intentional^^^lirectional energizing of ti'iith (mimetic), 
of finding in any given ^>Uuation all die available means of 
peisnasion ( pragmatic )."'' Although Br>ant tends to delhnit die field 
of ihetoiic to reasoned discourse intended to inform public opinion 
and recognizes the complexity involved in the issue of what a novel 
or poem is intended to do to an audience, lie concludes, I think 
pr)])erlv, that die rationales "rhetoric* and "poetic" (stylistics) 
"have had an irresistible tendency to come together, and their 
similarities may well be more important than their differences."^ 
The rhetorician is concerned, that is, with all die terms of Jakobson's 
holistic model, but with an emphasis upon addresser-message- 
addiessee. This domain of "die technique of disclosure addressed to 
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tlic enlightenment and persuasion of the gener.dil) of mankind" 
offers a significant context for styhsticians, by whicli their work 
might transcend mere technique. 

A new thcorj of tlic icl.ilioiiship of addic^sci iiicshagc-addvcbscc 
has coinc in aid of rhetoric, it is called "speech .icts." The piopo- 
ncnts of this theory, b> theii stress upon uttci.uiLCs .is peifurinauccs 
or actions, insist upon a complex set of icsponsihilitics in speaking 
or writing. Their tri-partite anal) tical. model cr)st.dli/es lliC basic 
rhetorical relationship of addressei inessage-addrcssec; 

1) locutionar)- acts (message: grainin.itical structures with 
meanings); 

2) illoculionary .icts (function of each structure vis-a-vis 
addresser-addressee ) ; 

3) perlocutionary acts (impact on addressee). 

The value of tliis schema to the sly listician is identical to that of the 
ihctoiician. it confirms the social context of the stud\ of literature. 

Max Black warns us against tri\ial sl)listics in The MoraiUtj of 
Scholarship: » 

Modern litcr.iture, liistor), .md analytic philosophy seem onl> 
to confirm tlic congenial relativism and nihilism that students 
bring to the stud)' of these "humanities." Too often abetted b> 
tCMchers who are equally perplexed, they readily turn to safe 
questions of stj le, .or to anything cUe that falls within the .scope 
of "objective scholarship." The sacred autonomy of art and 
science becomes a pretext for converting what still claims ... 
to be "an improvement of tlie intelligence, .uid especially the 
intelligence as it touches the moral life," into an entertaming 
game, dissociated from ,the problems of conduct, the ordering 
of the good life, and the individuaFs relationsliip to society.^ 

The domains of rhetoric and speech acts remind iis, in tlie words 
of Richard Ohmann, that "Style borders on, and o\olaps with, 
action." 

'}ames R. Bennett 
University of Arkansas 
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The Value of Rhetoric to the CreoHvc Artist 



If we define rhetoric simply to mean "persuasion," then I'm not 
sure that rhetoric will be o£ great value to the creative artist. But if 
we define rhetoric in a more detailed way, it can perhaps be pro- 
posed as a meaningful discipline for the creative minded. By more 
detailed definition, I mean something like tliis: "Rhetoric is a 
sharable systematic knowledge of the ways a communicator can 
most effectively present what he has to say to a particular audience 
in order to persuade that audience to give him a hearing, accept 
him as a communication-intending speaker, recognize and agree to 
the V alue of the communication, and respond to the communication 
in a meaningful way." ^ ^ 

Even with that definition, however, rhetoric will not be 
accepted wholeheartedly by creative people. There is an inevitable 
resistance on their part to anything that boasts the characteristics 
of "sharable" and "systematic." Creative persons have a natural 
a\ crsion to a sharing of their tricks and to a codifying of their habits. 
To the creative person, rhetoric can look suspiciously like an ex- 
posure and an imprisonment, all at once. 

The creative person is not simply being perverse, however. On 
the one hand he usually does have a desire to make some sort of 
cpntact with an audience; on the other, he has a desire to express 
himself hi his own terms. And he's caught in a struggle characteristic 
of all imaginative efforts: to move from the private into the public, 
from the personal, subjective atmosphere in which the magic of 
creativity takes place into the community "out there" where the 
products of creativity must finally exist. 

Taking a dim view of rhetoric— retreating fearfully from public 
artistry in an increasingly materialistic and vulgar age— niau) 
artists have in our time developed aesthetics that are,blatanly anti- 
rhetorical. Certainly in the last two hundred years^ many creative 
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artists have argued that art must exisi and be c\ aluatcd in complete 
disassociation from audiences; that ratlier than the artist making 
accommodations to audiences, audiences must inake accomn^oda- 
tions to the artist; that the artist s first loyall) is to his own integrit) , 
sincerity, and naturahiess, and certainly not to the needs and expec- 
tations of audiences; and that any artistry that does attempt to 
participate in a "sharable systematic knowledge of the ways" Is 
simply to be dismissed as popular, formulaic, and commercial— 
not to be dealt with in academe or literary-land. 

This does not mean, of course, that no rhetoric at all is 
practiced by creative artists. Even in this generally anti-rhetorical 
age, some do seriously seek audience reaction— in fact, we some- 
times see the artist jabbing, pounding, manhandling audiences in 
an attempt to manipulate and force-feed. But most of the time any 
"rhetoiic" that ij> practiced is denied or unacknowledged. Mention 
the \ cry word "rhetoric"- -and the artist will, ninet:>'-nine per cent 
of the time, deny any such consideiations on his part, he will talk 
about himself and his creative resources or about the art work he 
has created, but he is not too likely to talk about audiences he is 
trying to reach. Sometimes, yes. But most of the time, no. And be- 
cause of the artist s refusal to subscribe openly to a "sharable and 
systematic knowledge" about reaching audiences, the rhetoric he 
does occasionally practice is usually inadequate, and marked by 
ignorance; limited to fellow craftsmen whom he is trying to 
impress or please, or disastrously diluted to reach some great indis- 
tinguishable mass of "people out there." By refusing to recognize 
rhetoric as a legitimate part of artistry', the creator handicaps him- 
self and, alas, compromises the very role of art in our society. 

I, for one, would like to see the restitution of rhetoric into the 
creative experience— and by restitution, I niean the public acknow- 
ledgement of rhetoric and the identification of it as a part of the 
artist's apprenticeship and training. For rhetoric to be of value to 
the artist it must be brought out in the open, and our task as 
rlietoiicians is, surely, the publication of rhetoric' in that area of 
discounso-imaginative, creative writing-in which we too often stem 
to be self-effacing strangers-letting creative writing rest exclu- 
sivelv in the hands of those who maintain it as a mvstery cult. 
Our 'task as rhetoricians is to convince the artist that he really does 
licive ihetorical intentions the moment he hands his work ii someone 
ei^e CO read, that he really does make rhetorical gestures in his work, 
even nowadays, uncertain and rough as tliose gestures may be: and 
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that he lias nothing to fear by acknowledging rhetoric as a pait of 
his expertise or by accepting a "sharable and systematic knowledge" 
as part of his creative competence. 

What I would really like to do, of course, is to convince the 
young, talented writer— standing at tlie beginning of Ins caieer— 
to iis.e traditional rhetoric as a foundation for his entire creative 
effort, to study traditional rhetoric in school, prior even to his study 
of creative writing. I'd Hke to say something like this to him: 

One, if you study traditional rhetoric and grasp its fundamental 
coiiceni with audiences, you'll be committed to the most productive 
and meaningful path that a creative .writer can follow. With such 
a commitment, you'll be saved from the alternative— that of circHng 
around aud around in the wilderness of your own moods, sensations, 
joys, and pains; a circling around in which the tremendous energy 
of your own creativity, unyoked from rhetoric, will lead you into 
the swamps of soHpsism and into the inevitable cult of personality, 
will lead you finally to the frustrating .discovery that audiences, 
whom you expect to applaud you but \Vith whom you have refused 
to cooperate, will no longer be listening to anything you have to 
say but will respond to you only when you dangle your personaHty 
in front of them— dangle your life-style, costumes, vital stati.stics, 
secret vices; will respond to you only when you parade your wife, 
children, mistresses, and political comrades in front of them; and 
will respond to you only as an extra-literary objet de theatre, not 
as a writer, thinker, or serious spokesman of any sort. 

A commitment to rhetoric will save you from that and will 
help you maintain an effective relationship with audiences who— 
because of your very practice of rhetoric— will be encouraged to 
enter into intellectual and emotional transactions with your works 
of art. Nor will those transactions mean that you are having to say 
things that audiences want to hear and with which they agree and 
that you don't want to say. Some v^riters resist rhetoric because they 
fear it means producing, contrary to their own desires, "liappy 
endings," "pat solutions," "false emphases" upon sex or patriotism 
or such. But actually rhetoric means none of that— rather it is a 
discipline used, frequently, to make palatable the very things 
audiences don't want to hear and don't agree with. Rhetoric will 
be your greatest weapon when you do wish to tell the truth as you 
see it in the face of what you consider to be the misconceptions of 
your readers. 
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Two, if you study traditional rhetoric you will involve yourself 
in the history of that rhetoric and, as in all studying of history, you 
will be helped to escape the provincialism of your own particular 
time and place. Simply by grasping the concern— from ancient 
Greece to modern America— that man has had for the m)sierious 
relationship of speaker and audience, you will see that your activity 
as a creative writer is related to and rooted in a tradition, an aware- 
ness ot which may keep you from wasting a great deal of time in 
achieving your o\Vn^delicate balance with reality and the world. It 
was Reed Whittemor^ I believe, who said, in his book From 7,ero 
to the Absolute, that the.greatest mistake of the contemporary artist, 
especially tTie contemporary writer, is his insistence upon isolation 
from the past, in his terrible imprisoning of himself in the present 
moment, and his siibsequent struggle, out of self -maintained ignor- 
ance, to re-enact the last tiiree thousand years of civilization, having 
to discover the word all over again, having to run language, litera- 
ture, and discourse through all the laboratory experiments again, 
to insist upon shutting his eyes to everyone from Gorgias to I. A. 
Richards and saying, "I'm going to figure this all out myself." 

The trouble \vith figuring it all out yourself is that you will 
slra> into all the old booby traps and dead ends of discourse, all the 
cliches and stereot>'pes and banalities that have long been charted 
and identified in rheti)rical histor> . You will write a great deal more 
bad literature than you ever imagined you would— paying the 
inevitable price for making your owti dibcoverieb about man and the 
word. 

You may argue, of course, that your study of hterary history will 
effect an adequate historical perspective, that )0ur study of \'irgil 
and Shakespeare and Milton and Pope will rescue you from prox in- 
cialism just as well as the study of traditional rhetoric can. And I 
would agree. Yjit in literary history you will surely discover that, 
until very recent times, rhetoric was the very pieparation for litera- 
ture and that for you to grasp the real quality of literature you will 
need to grasp its rhetorical dimensions and bases. 

When you realize tliat out of the total number of creative writ- 
ers in the histor) of Western ci\ ilization, seventy -fivje per cent; were 
either trained in rhetoric or lived in societies in which rhetoric 
was the major educational subject, then you may begin to see that 
in the larger scheme of things literature and rhetoric are insepar- 
able. Indeed, the study of rhetoric can rescue you from a limited 
notion of what literature is all about, what part it plays in the social 
order, and what expertise produces it. 
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Three, if yoii do escape tlie solipsistic and provincial attitude 
of the non-rlietorical writer, you will have achieved a critical libera- 
tion that will be of tremendous value to you. You will discover that 
you have stronger, more realistic criteria for the judgment of litera- 
ture—not only the, literature written by others, but also that which 
you attempt to write yourself. 

You will judge literature— not in teims of authorial personality 
and mystique, or In. terms of the isolated work of art— but in 
terms of audience reception and reaction. You v/iW discover that 
the question is not. Is this a good novel? but. Is this a good novel 
for this audience? or For what audience will this novel best work? 
You will reject that criticism— prevalent in our times certainl) — 
that re-enacts the fairy tale, *'The Emperor s New Clothes," in its 
insistence that what we really see, or feel, or think as audiences has 
nothing to do with an evaluation of what is there. You will leject 
the criticism, tliat says a work of literature can be evaluated prior 
to its presentation to an audience. Rather your criticism will consider 
how. a work of literature reaches its readers, how it proceeds to talk 
with its readers, how it relates to or negotiates with its readers. And 
)0u will realize, in your striving to meet critical standards, that 
while your non-rhetorical fellow student is spending his energies dis- 
co\ering and establishing his "voice —you can perhaps more prof- 
itably spend your energies discovering the psychological and emo- 
tional dimensions of readeis, the nature of their "ears," their literaiy 
capacities, so that )'0u can adapt >our voices to their ability to listen 
and understand. Nor will you— once you have your own critical 
eyes set upon the critical goal of audience reaction— be diverted 
by artificial and alien standards maintained somewhere aloft in 
heaven or the New York Times or the University of So-and-so's 
English department-standards that might make your work 
acceptable to certain audiences but would divert you from the real 
and viable audiences to whom you can most meaningfully speak. 

And, finally, four: If you, young writer, study rhetoric first, 
before specializing in creative writing, you will gain expertise in 
the basic .skills of discourse upon which all subsequent discourse 
must rest. In your study of rhetoric you will come to realize that 
the difference between expository non-fiction and imaginative 
writing is a difference in degree and that the skills of invention, 
arrangement, and style are applicable to all discourse, regardless of 
the discourse's origin in fact or fancy and regardless of its intentions 
to entertain or inform. Though the particular problems of tiction 
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may differ from those of legal defenses, there are some .amazing 
generalities about language that unite all communication ^efforts. 

You will, of course, learn a great deal about ianguage communi- 
cation in other disciph'nes—Hnguistics, semantics, history of tlie 
language-yet it is rhetoric that puts all those disciplines into 
motion, and it is rhetoric that carries those disciplines into the 
front-line production of discourse-speeches, letters, philosophical 
tracts; poems, stories, plays. 

This is not to say that in rhetoric you will learn all there is to 
know about the technique ,of creative writing. Tlie craftsmanship of 
writing is a life-long concern— a constant adaption of general 
principles to particular circumstances. But the adaption must he of 
"something"— and tiiat "something" is a knowledge of rhetoiic, a 
technical expertise that, at its best, is broad and flpiblc, providing 
a repertoire of skills and a system of options. Enthymemes work in 
poems as well as in prose, metaphors are a part pf sciei»tific expo- 
sition as well as a part of fiction; beginnings an^ endings am) the 
problems thereto are not cxclusi\e to any kind of/discourse, illustra- 
tions, examples, comparisons, and contrasts ai/e standard fare in 
the most technical of articles and the most delicate of haikv. the 
sequential orders— climactic, chronological— are found in political 
harangues as well as in the recitations of imaginar>' love affaiis. 

If you will study rhetoric first, you will , be saved the agony of 
plunging-as some students of creative^' writing do— into the 
details of the creative forms without a sound knowledge of funda- 
mentals. You will be saved the building of your work upon the 
shifting sand of unintended fallacies, nori sequiturs, incoheronce, 
lack of unity, confused order, erratic stylistics. And you will be 
spared the embarrassment of attempting to juggle a flashing dis- 
plti^of original images while sliding on the slinoer) floor of poor 
sentence stnicture, inadequate developrhent of ideas, sloppy transi- 
tions from thought to thought. 

And there is an ancillary expertise to be gained from rhetoric 
that should be mentioned: the increased canacitv for perceiving 
human discourse. You, as a creative writer, will make much of your 
insight into human behavior, your' close and analytical observation 
of human beings; thus you will be glad to find-as your under- 
standing of rhetorical techniques' increases-that > our unuerstanding 
also increases of how people communicate or fail to communicate, 
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relate or fail to relate. In the imitation of discourse, in )()ur bring- 
ing characters together in dialogues and conversations, your know- 
ledge of rhetoric will improve your comprehensions and articulation 
of the motives, intentions, procedures, even the convolutions of 
what human beings say to each other. 

So I would talk to the young creative writer about attitude, 
perspective, evaluation, and expertise. But let's send him out di tlie 
room now and talk just a moment with each other, professionally, 
about the status.'of rhetoric in creative writing teaching today. 

We can distinguish, it seems, bet\yeen the study of traditional 
rhetoric as a prelude to the study of creative writing, and the incor- 
poration of certain aspects of rhetoric into the teaching of creative 
writing itself. The incorporation, I have to admit, involves a certain 
transformation of traditional rhetoric if it is to be truly serviceable. 
For instance, rhetoric's ultimate goal of moving an audience to some 
aclion*^probably gives way in creajtive writing to moving an audience 
into a community of feeling and perception with the author. And 
whereas in traditional rhetoric one seeks to convince an audience 
of the reasonableness of the communication, in creative winting 
the goal may rather be to effect verisimilitude or an emotional 
intensity. Whereas in traditional rhetorid, coinmunication-ni a 
rather strict sense-is a sine qua non, in creative writing commu- 
nic ion may sometimes bend to sheer cxperientialism: giving the 
reader a sense of denotationless beauty via patterns, sounds, 
rhythms, progressions, and the like. 

Making such transformations, we can conceivably achieve a 
rhetoric of creative writing analogous to and 'developing from tra- 
ditional rhetoric. We don t quite have that separate rhetoric of 
creative writing yet, but I beheve something like it is emerging in 
the academic world, at least in a few of our wiiting progituns. 

If we were to go into the creative writing classroom today we 
would find, I think, three basic modes of instruction -and there 
would be no great difficulty in recognizing the class in, which 
ihetorie is viable. In one classroom we'd find instruction going on 
according to the "method" school of acting-the student is stimulated, 
but is left to his own technical devices, encouraged only to express 
himself from his own depths. His crpatiye products are to be judged 
by the criteria of his own involvement in their creation; by his 
sincerity and honesty. Ilis work is to be considered successful to 
the extent that he has poured into the work his own passions and 
pains. In a second classroom, we*d find.instaiction focused primar- 
ily upon the construction of hterar>' works; the student is taught 
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to write the poem or story as absolute foniis— that is, in a Platonic 
way— with the products judged in the light of ideal examples of 
the genres. This kind of teaching is most consonant with the old 
"New Criticism" and is essentially concerned witli literary works 
divorced altogetlier from both conception and reception. In the 
third classroom, we'd find the instruction centered upon helping 
the writer reach hib audience: teaching the student a lepertpire of 
skills, but evaluating those skills in relationship to readers; teach- 
ing the student to write a sonnet— but asking him to write it several 
times, in consfderation of one audience this time, another audience 
another. The creative writing classroom— in which rhetoric is a 
major consideration— is primarily a workshop in which a student 
can present his work and be given feedback hy representatives of 
various life-st)'les in our society today, a workshop in which the 
student will be forced to realize that he can't reach everyone and 
tiiat what he "intends" is not what his auditors always "get"; he will 
be forced into an identification of the people he wants most to 
reach and the rhetoric it will take to reach them. 

I think the rhetorically-oriented creative-writing classroom is 
developing. And, at the same time, there is a very special pedagogi- 
cal need that— to my knowledge at least— has not yet been satis- 
fied. And that is the need for a rhetorically-oriented creative-writing 
textbook. We must either incorporate more creative writing malters 
into our general rhetorics, or we must prepare special rhetorics 
dealing witli the special goals of creative writing students. I don't, 
of course, mean that we don't have good books in the general area 
of rhetoric and creativity, but even such a fine book- as Wayne 
Booth s Rhetoric of Fiction is not really the sort of book in which a 
student can find anything like specific writing advice. We need a 
text that sets forth actual \vriting practices drawn from a wide range 
of contemporary literature. We need a text that will show us all 
the different ways to bring a character through a door and into a 
room and that will advise us which way would be best— given our 
audience, our subject, and so on. We do have some excellent pre- 
liminary studies of literature that I think can make such a text 
increasingly possible: Hennan Meyer's The Poetics of Quotation in 
the European Novely for instance, or Barbara Hermstine Smith's 
Poetic Clostire: A Study of How Poems End. But I call such works 
preliminary because the information they contain has not yet been 
incorporated into a practical rhetoric, into a systematic and shar- 
able knowledge that can be used by the artist to create his own 
rhetorically-successful writing. ^ ^ 
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Rhetoric aji a prehide to creative writing, rhetoric as an attitude 
and methodology in the leaching of creative writing. Both of tliese 
could change the complexion of literar>' artistry here at the end of 
the twentieth century. And I speak with great sincerity when I say 
that the call for a restitution of rhetoric is more than thq self-serving 
admonition of the rhetorician himself. I ha\ c, in my teaching career 
at least, seen too many "creative writing tragedies"-the tragedies 
of, talented people denied their creative fulfillment because they 
never experienced the baptism of rhetoric. IVe seen )Oung stud(Mits, 
older ni(;n and women wanting to express themschcs. \isiting poets 
rending their work-failing because of an inabilit) or unwillingness 
to consider the nature of their ci,udicnce and to make any accommo- 
dations to it. How tragic to see the talented creative person uttering 
his words Windly into Jthe void with no one listening. Or, almost 
as tragic, hearing him niisUirQCt his words-speaking to one 
audience, but spiking the language of another. I think such is a 
sad waste, and if I were the god of literature for a day, I think I'd 
take my lightning bolts-or rose pctals-or whatever-and .shat- 
ter through the romantic myths of creatfvity that hang over our 
heads. I would illuminate the creative experience with the rigors 
and liberations of rhetorical knowledge. 

Winston Weathers 
University of Tulsa 
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Rhetoric and Linguistics 



\ 

^ In the definition of a famous Roman, the orator is a good man, 
spe^iking \yell. Study of Quintihans Inslitvtcs, however, reveals 
tliat.the definition must be expanded: a good orator is a good man, 
speaking well, who knows e\cr) thing. Thus linguistics— th(5 S}S- 
Ic^niatic, scientifically-oriented study of tlie nature and structure of 
language— is a part of the rhetorician's equipment. The good 
rhetor, the good orator, knows all about language. Con\crscl\, the 
good linguist would know all about rhetoric. And classically, no 
division between the two does exist. 

Fortunately for the length* of this paper, wc can limit the 
comparison, some parts of the ancient, inclusive world of rhe toric 
and some parts of the constantly -growing, endlessly -\aried field of 
linguistics c^in he left out of consideration. In another famous defi- 
nition, rhetoric is tlie art of persuasion (or, in Kenneth Burke's 
more Ubeful modern term, identification). An art is consciously 
acquired, .uid persuasion or identification must have an audience. 
So, many things which are a p.irt of modem linguistics -desciip- 
ti\c phonology, comparative moq)hology^ morpho-graphemic rules 
—will be omitted. Some areas of s>iila.\ wc can leave out. Syniactic 
p.itterning, in ordinary speech, mu^t be unconscious and swift, the 
speaker may hesitate for a word choice, but he cannot hesitate for 
a tr.uisformation he does not know he is making. The sentences of 
unprepared speech concern the linguist but not the rhetorician, the 
rhetor does not find sentences— or even write them, he re-wiites 
them; thoy are in no way unconscious. 

The tenn rlictor is used here to mean a combin.ition .spe.iker/ 
writer and the tenn rhetorician to mean one vvho btudie.^ efficient 
speech and writing. I omit two areas of discourse which would 
engage both of them usually but which lie outside of immediate 
lin.nnistic concerns— invention and .irrangemcnt. M> rhetor has 
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something to sa) aiul can arrange it, he is mot in iieed of a heuristic 
but an artistic procedure for choosing hili words and forming his 
sentences. 

Given his something to say and his desire to affect his audience, 
r^-^dern linguistics does offer the speaker/writer sexeral grammati- 
cal theses about how he might test form his sentences. Three may 
briefly engage our attention-stratificational grammar, tagnuMnic 
grammar, and transformational/gencrat{\e gianimai. Stralifical'onal 
grammar may be the wave of the future, with its concentration on 
meaning-lexemes, lexons, and the like-and its psychological 
correlations of the strata of language. It is very useful as descriptive 
theory, perhaps as heuristic theory, and in terms of comparisons 
among languages. • 

Of course, any modem theory of language is, by definition, 
descriptive, comparative, and universal. All theories conform to the 
basic data of language as now understood, and the differences lie 
not even hi interpretations of thoscdata but in approaches to the 
use of them. I do not think, however, that stratificational grammar 
is as helpful in the construction of the rhetor's periods as is tag- 
meniic ^r transformational^'generativc. Certainly it has* not bc?n as 
wwch used. 

Transformational grammar, vvhich begins with Syntactic Strur- 
tares in 1937, .is helpful to the rhetor because of its concentra- 
tion on formal properties of syntax and sound and because of its 
search for the underlying universals of language generation. As it 
is widel). studied, and widel> taught, it is accessible to the rhetor 
anc! can help him examine his sentence ^bmbinations. 

In spite of its abstractness, or perhftps because of it, T/G gram- 
mar has been most lucid to niany students when it begins from the 
already formed, or transformed, surface stnictures. As a theory of 
language, it began by moving away from the description of the 
surface attempted (with considerable success) by ^he structural 
linguist. However, the ordinary rhetor can grasp its principles only 
by considering a surface stuicture and discerning processes and 
principles beneath. Although it is enlightening for hjm to recognize 
phrase structure rules, and the transforations which act on the 
phrases, he nee^^ot descend to anything, quite so abstract as a 
deiin-^trtrefure. For his conscious applications of principles begin 
at -some middling point on the transfoimational scale, when he 
deliberately begins to manipulate his verbals and his verbids and 
even his verbs into a sentence that communicates. 
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There is a divergence of aims here The rhetor does not have 
to know wliat he is doing, not really; he has only to be able to do it. 
Tlie rhetorician who instructs himself or others lias onl) to rccc^- 
nize what is effective and deteiTnine how to accomplish it.. He is 
interested in conipclcncc onl\ insofar as it nianifcstb itself in per- 
fuiniantc. The linguist has to understand the dynamics of language, 
has to understand both competence and performance, but docs not 
particularly have to tell others how to perform. 

Although man) able thinker/writers bridge the g.ip between 
rhctov-rhetoriciandinguisf, one might be mentioned licic .is be- 
longing, howe\cr loosel), with the transformationalists. Francis 
Christenscn, whose Xolcs Toward a yew Rheloik is .one ot the 
best books around for the ihctoi, declares himself a rhetorician. His 
use of the term geueratiic is not giammatical but conceptual. His 
four-part schoiuc for assunbling scntciiccs— addition, diicctiun of 
UKKlification, levels of abstraction, and textural A arietjWattcnds 
nut unl) to transformations but to readjusting tlie/surface stiucture 
b\ ihetorical devices. He writes forthrightl) al/out liow \o pl.icc 
absolutes and the use of adverbial sentence openers. 

He is similar to eaily rhetoricians in anomer way, because he 
gucs bejuiid the sentence to the whole paragyapli, bejond the colon 
to the period, as it were. This is not arrangement so much as the 
sUlish development of a thought iii a "meta-sentence " The ancients, 
too, thought in temis of rhythmical and logical vvlioles. 

For our purposes, the importance of Chrlstensen and some 
bimilar vvTiters is that they regard sentences as structures to be 
ic vvrittcn, according to the rhetorical tcchne of a vvTiter who pays 
conscious attention to what he is doing and revises what he has done. 

A third kind of grammatical theory, the tagmcmic, is of special 
service to the rhetor. Kenneth Pike is one important practitioner 
here, although many others contiibute to the field. Tagmv mic 
gramniat describes language, and all human beh.ivior, in terms of 
pai ticks, waves, and fields, of slots and functions. In many wa)S it 
depends on s>ntax patteiiu'ng as understood In <jll grannnaii.ais, 
but the cunccptuf function is more inclusive than i't other linguistic 

• tlitviries. The patterns of language arc divided into sound (the basic 
uiiit bcingj as usual, the phoneme), meaningful uui\s (the basic 
unit beinj^, as usual, the morpheme), and patterns of function 'the 
Iwsic unit being the tagmenie). The function concet*t in^!er\v< -aves 

^J.uiuuage with other areas of human behav ior, a tagm^imr* ma) be 
either a verbal or a non-verbal constnict so long .is it functions in 
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the proper slot. This equation fits neatly with a division oJf classical 
rhetoiic frequently igixorcd-delivery— and uith the lecognition 
of tha modem sociolinguist of tlic importance of body language in' 
decoding linguistic utterance. It is clear to any grammarian that a 
pitch pattern can function as an iutervogati\e coastilucut as well 
as can an auxiliar)' permutation, that heavy stress can function 
imperatively as well as can deletion of the subject NP. To think of 
these as tagmemes or slot-fillers makes it easy to add rhetorical 
apparatus, the raised eyebrow, the direct eye, the aggressive hand 
motions, which all actors know and which a rhetorician employs as 
a matter of conscious oi UMconscious technique. The sociolinguist 
recognizes that these encoded signals will be decoded improperly 
b> an audience which, hears or reads only words. Pike himself has 
written extensively in sociolinguiytics. 

What I have said about these three theories of language is, I 
realize, sadly, absurdly, sketch). In attempting to talk about rhetoric 
and linguistics here, I have, I fear, got myself^ into the position of 
someone who tries to talk to an audience of bailors about the Atlan- 
tic and tb.e Pacific Oceans. The two have much in common, but 
they are w.ry different; there is a great deal to say about bolh of 
them. It's likel) enough that most sailors know more about both 
oceans than I do. I suspect that what I am really doing is scattering 
around a few drops from each. 

To return, aiiv inodem tlieoi) of language will be more nearly 
akin to the notions of classical rhetoric than eau-or app.oaches 
ha\c been because it will be uiii\crsdl and philosophical. The whole 
diift of linguistic stud) in the second half of the twentieth ecntuiy 
has been that wa>, I have already mentioned the contributions of 
Noam Chomsky to the ideas of language and. mind. Ilis is onl) an 
ob\ious name in a field'of linguistic research so rich that I h irdl\ 
know liow to start naming names-Charles J. Fillmore on the uni- 
versality of case, Fodor and Katz or Stephen Ullman in semantics, 
Sidney Greenberg or George Zipf in phonemic and semantic usages, 
Roman Jakobson on anything. 

Two new, or newly named, fields of linguistics dircetlv eujjjage 
tlic rhetor— sociolinguisties, which I ha\e already mentioned, and 
the not enlirel) distinct psycholinguibtics. Undcilying the pu*<j;!ess 
in these fields is the leally remarkable woik done b) biolinguists 
who study the physiological basis of speech. E. 11. Lrn'ntberg 
offers convincing evidence that brain dominance, the structure of 
tlielniman oro-pharyngeal cavity, and the coordination of motor and 
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speech cle\elopiiienl prove tliat all Imnians, and onl) all hiunans, 
share language, and that the uni\cr.ndit) of the human speech imo- 
ducing anatomy supports the unh ersality of a semantic, ^jiauimati- 
cal, and phonological matrix of language in the brain. 

This leads to certain exciting aioas of ps)cholog^al linguistics 
—human memory,, \crbal learning, the proeessingyof verbal data. 
This research, much of which growo out of ChurfTsk)aii theoii/.ing * 
about the nature of language, reminds u.s of anoljiei uftcn-ncglectcd, 
field of classical rhetoiic— memor). The ancient rhetorician siaight 
devices lo <iid and improve his own meir)Or> so Uiat he could' 
deliver long and powerfid oiations. In tha^ sense, memor) was not 
involved with audience. However, the rl^ctoi thought much about 
what he coidd niake his audience icmend>er and act upon, and 
what ornaments woukl contribute to .that end. I 

^ /. . I 

Current r^^scarch in ps)cholingui.stics and biolinguistics looks 

into how' \erl)al stimuli act on th^ cognitive process, in other word^s, 

what pattC/^TJs of sound or structuie are most nolieeablc, mo;it 

memorable? When the mind ^(ovob mcnioiies, what does it actually 

store — .pdionemes, morphei^ics, tagmenies, lexemes? llovv are these 

units i^rocessed, both in storage and vvhcn summoned out of jt? 

If th^ps>chologist can Icjani about the ph)sical vvoiking of nienio|>, 

he can perhans crack into the code of natuial laiiguagc. Althonch 

nuich psycholinguistie work is outside our area here, studies of the 

use of s>iitactic patterns touch on bul'i classical and modem rhetor ic. 

A recent article in the Journal of Vcrhnl Learning, and Vetfl)n} 

Behavior probes into the comprehensibilit) of subiect-verb lela- 

ti'^ns in. complex sentences. The Greeks thought about that. t,oo; 

the\ Icnew the subiect-verb relationship touches memory intimateh, 

but they analvzed it into zeugma, hypozcnxis, parison, or hypotaxis. 

TTcre a bothersome queslion aiises. Lancjua^e rcallv is an ocean. 
It is so impossible to cover it all that we keep trs ing to .set un limits 
— trvinc to draw off latitude and lonctitxide so that we can navigate 
Rut the peoan will not observe our boundaries. We must an<dvw 
and elassifv or drmvTu but the lines we dravv on the water are our 
own. and thev do not, abvavs match up with the lines drawn by 
n^ltfi nav'ic^ators. Much that Aristotle classified as "^'annroniia^e 
stvOo,** in Book ITT of the Rh''torh\ is pammar now—coneord be- 
Iwcm subu ets jn*d vedis in number, or between nouns and adiee- 
tives in Sf'ndor. We call it morvholoau, but he called it Irxt":- XvHiat 
j)svcholinoriiistic ex^f^rin^ents seem to be tcllinji us now is that the 
units we have tried to classify will not sta>' separate. Patterns of 
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sound and syntax and ineainng are all one for our licaiing, oni cog- 
mtion, our encoding or decoding of linguistic information. Tlic 
plionemes and die morphemes and the lexemes .run in togctlicj. 

When writers in Language and Speech report their investiga- 
tion of ''Sentence Processing as a Function of Syntax, Short Turin 
Memory Capacity, the Meaniiigfulness of the Stimulus and Age," 
their work is related to linguistics and biolog) and classical rhclDric. 
When scientists nin tests to discover at what age a >onng child 
begins to respond to (to be affected b>, to remember) the sym- 
metr) of clauses ( the Greeks had a word for that, too - parallelism ), 
we ^ee that the ancients knew something that we had forgotten for 
a while about the organization of the human mind. 

From a different approach, the "psychoseinaiitic," Wallace 
Chafe's ''Language and Memor}" connects the kinds of memor>~ 
suiface, sludlow, .uul deep— wilh s>ntactic and intonation patterns, 
such as die placement and stic.'js of tempoial ad\eib^. His com ela- 
tion of the depth of expectation iuNoKed in die user* of die future 
with the le\els of memor\ iinolyed in the choice of the past tense 
is an unusually thought-provoking concept. 

With such \arving. disciplines, we must consider the question 
of method. Tt dues not arise when we read the classical rhetoricians 
-"they simph tell us what the\' know, not how they found it out. 
The psveliologist has proceeded b) , experimentatioii (nsualK ex- 
perimentation on the reactions of odiers). The sociologist works 
fniitfulK with sur\eving» interviewing procedures. Grammari.ms 
and lexicographers have alwa>s turned to literature for guidance, 
usuall) for support of precepts the\ had alread>' determined. C C. 
Fiies/in the 1910s and 50s, reversed this process by examini^^^ as 
laiee .i corpus of material as possible, one much closer to the nati\c 
si)ee(-b than to ^t^e 1iterai>, before drawiug any conchision. More 
ircentlv, intiosi^e^lion, in which the linjjuist examines lanena'^e 
h\ thinking of \vhi^t he himself intuits about it: "Can I say this?'' 
-*Ts this crammaticid in my dialect?'* has. provided new starling 
points. Elicitatiop is the same thing, but directed toward others: 
"Can you say this?" 'WlKit would yon put in tliis slot?" 

These mediods, which I hq>e described \er> sunerfieiallv, are 
iniperfect» snbiect to abuse and liable to f.iilure Introspection is 
ni'cessarily subiective and often inaccurate. Excitation d( pcnds for 
Its success on finding cooperative, unself-conscious subjects who not 
only will, but can respond accurately. 
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Yet some very distinguished work has been accomph'shed by 
these methods. Did not the Brothers Crinim ehcit fair) talch? The 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States has. got on ver> nicely by 
finding the riglit people and asking thein what the) sa). A r< cent 
hix)k, Elicitation Experiments in English, describes research in 
which elicitation has been refined to modern pitch, taking in both 
judgineul and performance, and allowing for c\er> \ariable in 
experimental pressure and subject iispom.c, with the lesults elec- 
tronically analyzed. 

All twentieth-century study, of course^ depends heavily on 
statistictil method and the computer, Wilhelm and Jakob Grinun 
had ineinory banks equal to those of IBM, but most of us do not, 
and the computer has re\olutionized hnguistic stud) as liiiicli as 
an) othei. Far more data can be collected, and much more complex 
cxaniinations can be made, than e\er before. The social scientists,, 
paiticulail) , to whose disciplines language is central, lia\ e combined 
thtii research with data processing to suppl) the rhetor with ina~ 
tciial of peculiar interest to him, . 

For like the rhetorician and unlike the pure linguist, the social 
scientist makes value judgments, A descriptive dialeetologist may 
measure a dialect oid) in terms of its -eines, but a soeiolinguist 
measures the ps)chological and cultural impact of speaking one 
dialect or another, as a rhetorician consideis the effectiveness of 
one dialect over another for a given audience. 

Two problem!) in this aiea trouble the linguist. One is that the 
rigor of expeiimcntal science narrow.^ the lange of the research. One 
of the most famous monographs of ps)cho-socio linguistics was pub- 
lished b) Osgood and Walker in the Jvunml of Ahnonnal and Sociid 
Psychology in 1939, it is an analysis of the s)ntax and \oeabukiry 
of suicide notes., Thc\ began with one hundred suicide notes and 
one huiidied oidinaiy personal letters as controls, but conditions of 
the e.xpiriiiient reduced the number to sixt)-ninj[? suicide notes and 
se\ent)-iuo ordinal) letters. The general linguist is iinpiessed with 
the problem of getting hold of even one hundicd genuine suicide 
notes— and appalled bj the paucit) of sixt)-nine notes as a sample 
oT^ljuinan language. 

Another problem which faces the ordinaiy rhetor (or any oi di- 
nar) person) is that modem science has no certainties— only \ar- 
itd)Ks and ficquencies and percentages. Qnintilian calnil) diieeted 
his .students to "do it this way," without sharing an) percentages 
with them. But Lutt^uagt oi Speech Monogiaph,^ or Langmiii( and 
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Speech are fiill of mands and means and vectors and Cayley dia- 
grams. Many a reader lias floundered through an article on a 
subject of great interest to him only to reach a conclusion sonu lhiiig 
like this: "Thus the statistical variable of .05 can be seen to be quite 
significant under certain conditions." 

For all this, the social scientist in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century has the machinery to test out some of the ancient 
insights of rhetoric. A case in point is an experiment conducted by 
Bowers and Osborn on the power of metaphor. Beginning from the 
dicta of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, that metaphor not only 
alters the convictions of an audience but makes it admire the intel- 
ligence and tnist worthiness of the rhetor (contributes to his ethos), 
the psychologists tnped t^vo versions of two speeches. Each pair 
was identical, except that one concluded with a literal and the 
other with, a metaphorical ending. Reaction of subjects to these two 
speeches was carefully assessed. To some extent, it was as the 
ancients had written-the metaphorical conclusions did change 
attitudes somewhat more than the literal. But the ethos of -the 
speaker varied with the metaphor. One speech ended with a death 
iniagci the other ended with an extended se.\/life image. The death 
image, although effective in changing emotional attitudes toward 
the topic, affected the ethos of the speaker adversely~the audience 
did not much like or trust him. The sex/life metaphor met with a 
noticeable difference^ it changed the audience's emotional reactions 
to the topic, but it also made the audience somewhat more disposed 
to respect the intelligence, trustworthiness, and ingenuity ol the 
.speaker. Tlie insights of the ancient rhetoricians are validated, hut 
tiie psychology of the t^vcntieth century has played its part. 

One last .connection between rhetoric and linguistics, perhaps 
the most important of all So far I have as umed tliat the rhetor has 
a message to convey and an audience to whom he wishes to convey 
it, and have taken no interest in the message. The linguist, I have 
assumed, has not been much concerned with either message or 
audience but simply with the language itself. He has demanded 
objectivity of himself. But there are indications that the last two 
decades of research, and now the future, may not allow this stance 
any longer. 

Tn his presidential address to the Linguistic Society of America 
in December of 1972, Dwight Bolinger said firmly that 'Truth is a 
linguistic question " We can, he said, no longer discuss syntax and 
semantics without realizing that they can be used to mislead and 
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that tlie hearer is not automaticall) equipped to recogiii/t this. In 
other words,, messages can be, and often arc^ encoded in such a way 
that they cannot be accuratel) decoded. The countr) is now cning 
for truth in business and ti-uth in gi\ eminent, and it is not enough 
for the hnguist to insist that he describes the s)stcni of language and 
that lie is not responsible for the uses that men make of that s\steni. 
For wc now realize, Bolinger said, thai "the clamor for truth not 
only embraces tlie way language Js used, but the wa) language is/' 
Syntax— the unattributed passive which provides no subject lo be 
held responsible, the nominal compound which obscures the rela- 
tionship between two nouns by omitting the preposition— can 
conceal and distort meaning. If communication is possible on'} in 
language, then "truth is a linguistic question because communica- 
tion is impossible without it." 

We are back in Athens, back almost 2500 years, back to that 
pesky old man who so persistently asked, "But is it good?" "Is it 
. just?'' "Is it tnic?'* that society finally had to destroy him to get on 
with its business and its government. We are back to the ancient 
conflict between the technician who searched for effectiveness and 
the philosopher who searched for truth. Rhetoric has never been 
able to evade this issue. Now it looks as if linguistics must lace it, too. 

Turner Kobler 

Texas Woman's University 
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Rhetoric, Whether Goest Thou? 



When I chose the title "Rhetoric\^Whether Goest Thour-an 
obvious variation on the quo vadis motif — what I had in mind 
was posing the question, not about the whither, the direction, that 
rhetoric will take in the coming years butv about the whether, the 
capabihty of rhetoric to adjust to the gro\yiiig' vohime and wariety of 
rhetorical activities in our time. Wh^ther^ rhetoric can iidapt 
will, of course, have some influence on whither ^t goes in the fiiiure, 
J3ut whether poses a more crucial question, it ^eems to me, than 
whither or whence or wherefore. With apologias co one of our 
panelists, let me say that if rhetoric cannot Weatlier the storm, it 
will Winstonly wither on the vine. I presume that the toilers in the 
vineyard would prefer to harvest the fniit of the vine and brmg it 
to an intoxicating ferment. If it is true that the Kobler is worthy of 
her hire, all of us should Bennett-fit if rhetoricians Tate their 
burden.^ 

Now that I have purged my system of those dyspeptic puns, I 
can settle dov\Ti to less serious business. 

Unless my observations have been egregiously myopic, the 
current scene exhibits a greater abundance and variety of what 
can be regarded as rhetorical activities than I ever witnessed before 
iji my lifetime. Watergate alone has presented a three-ringed, three- 
tiered circus of rhetorical activities. But there are many other arenas 
under the Big Top of contemporary life, and in each of those arenas 
prodigious acts are being performed, which contribute in their own 
wa) to the divertissement or the heart-stopping of the spectators. 
The ringmasters are sciinying about, frantically tr)ing to keep the 
acts in bounds, and the peanut galleries are howling.foi more bread 
or more circuses. 

At this point, I should define what I mean by "rhetorical 
activity." From the stock of available definitions of rh^^toiic, I 
choose one from The Prospect of Rhetoric (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
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rrentice-Hall, 1971), a report of the Xatioiial De\elopiiicMital Pro- 
ject on Rhetorie, which held its first conference at the Johnson 
Wingspread Center in Racine, Wibcoiisiii, in January of 1970. Using 
, the definition of rhetorie provided in that book, I regard as a 
rhetorical activity any activity in which '*man ubcs oi h used by 
symbols of induceinunl" (p, 210). B) accepting the ti*rin symbols 
lather than the term words, I have broadened the pur\icvv to in- 
clude not only verbal utterance or dibcourbc, the liaditional pro\ ince 
of rhetoric, but also such non-verbal media as icons - to use Mar- 
shall McLuhan's teini for a vaiiety of pictoiial images - and sounds, 
whether musical or cacophonous. I lealize that b) expanding the 
•province of ihetoric to embrace the non-veibal as well as \crbal, 
I run two risks: (1) making rhetoric so all-inclusive that it loses its 
distinctness as a discipline and (2) alienating those teachers \vho, 
bv disposition or training, feel uncomfortable in an) medium <dhc\ 
than the logos. 

Temperamentally, I too feel more comfortable in the \erbid 
medium. I feel that I am in my element when I am poring over a 
printed page, on the other hand, I often feel a bit spooked when 
I li.stcn to musie that is totally divorced from words or when I 
watch the pictorial images on a. television screen after the sound 
has been turned down to an inaudible level. Icons and sounds are 
languages too, but I am still at the stage where I frequently ha\ c to 
lesort to a dictionary in order to read those languages. For my 
students, however, icons and sounds are native languages, lanf^niges 
they learned, not at their mothers' knees but from those endless 
hours thev have spent at the side of their stereo sets and their TV 
ho.ves. Tliey need another kind of dictionary to read the printed 
pages that I delight in, and I am beginning to suspect that when 
left to their own volition, they are going less and less to^the piinted 
p ige and to Webster's word-ho .rd. If they have a library, it is 
luorc likely to be a library of record albums. Nor is it students alone 
who are neglecting the printed page. I urge yon to read George 
Stciners ominous essay "The Retreat from the Word" in his col- 
lection entitled Language ami Silence. In that essay, he paints a 
gloomy pictiire of how academicallv -respectable disciplines such as 
chemistry, physics, biology, history, and economics are recording 
and" transmitting their knowledge, not in articulated sentences but 
in the mathematical modes of the chart, the graph, the curve,^and 
the statistical table. What has happened, Steiner says, is that "'the 
. sum of realities of which words can give a necessary and sufficient 
account has sharply diminished'* (p. 23). Steiner is as unhappy about 
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tliis n9ticeable retreat from tlie word as I or anybody eke who 
cherishes the word must be. But because I too jiave observed the 
retreat from tlic word and have recognized the pre-cnipti\c iiicui- 
sion of other media of communication, 1 am prepared to run the risks 
ot bhirring the Confines of rhetoric and of aHenating m) reKictant 
colleagues. I want to become more polyglot than 1 am. I want to 
learn all the dialects of tlie twentieth .century so that in the years 
tliat remain to ine in this vale of tears, I won't have to sit in the 
corner like a dumb thing, muinbling my faniili.ir quotations and 
fingering my first editions. We teachers can still reser\e our primary 
allegiance ior the spoken and written word, but \\c can enhance 
our litcrac) and certainly can enhance our cfficnc) as rhetoricians 
if we are willing to study how words interact with, and serve as an 
adjunct to, other media of communication. 

After all that indulgence in plaintive apologia, let me return 
to the definition that I adopted from The Prospect of Rhetoric 
rhetoric is the study of how man uses and is used b) symbols of 
inducement. Somehow that definition makes me optin:istic about the 
future of rhetoric. And it makes mc less doubtful about whether 
rhetoric will go. Jn the great Monqpcly game among the othei dis- 
ciplines, rhetoric can confidently laugh o(f. the injunction, '*Go 
directly to jail. Do not pass Go. Do not collect two hundred doll.irs." 
Rlictorie can afford to be tciiiporari!) arrested. Rhetorie can collect 
lib thoughts, assess it rcsoiuccs, and calculate its risks before it has 
to make its ne.Kt perilous career toward the grand pay -off at Go. 
And judging froni.some of die iinpressi\e piose and poetry that ha\e 
been issuing from behind iron bars iccently, die jailhoiise is not a 
bad place for a rhetorician to spend a few days in. 

From my. listening post as an editor of a journal, .is a reviewer 
foi several publishers of. prospectuses and inanusciipls of new 
rhetoric tc.\ts, as an attendant at several conferences, sejninars, and 
symposia on rhetoric, I have gathered ample evidence ihat many 
coiileniporary rhetoricians aie^ collecting theii thoughts., asse.s.>ing 
their resources, calculating tlieii risks — and going for broke or the 
$200 pay-off. I would like to lay some of drat evidence on the 
boaid so that you can decide uhetlici rhetoric is a piece of prop- 
erly in which yon would care to make an iilveslnient. 

One area of rhetoric that I find to be in ji very healthy state is 
the area of style. Ever since the appearance of rhetoric texts bv .such 
Creeks as Aristotle, Isocrates^ Gorgias, Hermogcnes, and Longinus, 
iIk study of style has been a major preoccupation of rhetoricitxns. 
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Ill fact, the stud) of ,st>le became such a preoccupation with .some 
of them that they neglected the study of the other canons of rhetoric 
— invention, drrangenient, memory^ and deli\cr) — with the conse- 
.jueiice that rhetoric was substantially inipo\crished and avOs saddled 
with the adhesive reputation of being mere **soupd'lind fur), signi- 
f)ing nothing." But iti seems to hicjbat m our time, professional 
linguists and electronic. computers liave enlivened and cmi hod the 
study of style.- 1 

Noam Chomsk) s theory, for instance, about deep structure and 
surface structure has served to pre\ent conteniporai-) students of 
st\le from divorcing meaning from expression, and vice versa. J. L. 
Austin's theories about utterances as "speech acts" may help to 
discourage the notion of a dichotomy between thought and expres- 
sion. In one of the issues of College Composition and ConimunicO' 
tion this fall, I will be publishing an article by Alan Lemke. in 
which he argues that we teachers of composition should nio\c away 
from the expression theory.of writing and adopt the action theory 
of writing as the rationale of our composition courses. The 
expression theoiy, Lemke says, "sees writing as a process 
through which a wTiter more or less adeptly puts thoughts into 
words." The action theory, on the other hand, is "one which holds 
that a writer thinks and then translates tliought into overt verbal 
acts/' Teachers committed to the expression theory are likely to 
write on a student s paper, "Your ideas are good, but your expression 
is poor." Lemke maintains, however, that when a person thinks one 
thing and then writes something slightly different, "he has not 
expressed himself poorly, he has simply completed two speech acts 
with different meanings" - the meaning of the thought and the 
meaning of the overt verbal act. The 'speech act" theory should 
be of interest to rhetorjcians, for if to write or to speak is to do 
something rather than to express something, we may be influenced 
to regard, utterances as completions of actions in the real world of 
events - \cis such as warning, complimenting, reprimanding, urg- 
ing, promising, pledging, thanking, affirming, informing, correcting 
And when \ye look at what Austin calls the perlocutionary aspects 
of utterances, we are into the rhetorician's heartland, because we 
are studying ahe effects of utterances on the thoughts, feelings, or 
actions of the audience.^ I think it significant that one of our more 
prominent new rhetoricians, Richard Ohmann, has witten exten- 
sively, not only about the usefulness of transformational grammar 
in the\analysis of style but also about the rhetorical dimensions of 
J. L. Austin's "speech act" theor>^4 
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The coiiipulci too lia.. iii.idc .1 helpful cuutiibution to the stud) 
of .style. Not only has tlie computer facilitated the collection of data 
fci complete and accurate c. neoulaiicc*^ and word-li.slj), but it has 
also facililated dcscripti\e studies of lexical and ,s)iitactical patterns 
in prose and poetic texts. The coinputci assisted gatheiing uf hard 
e\idence about the stjli.stie fcalurcb that actually apptai in piinted 
p.igc.s has helped to eonfiini 01 to eoireet the iinp:e^sionistie .uul 
subjecti\e characteriiCations of.st)le that we ha\e had In the pabt. 
Docs Ernest ^Ilemingwa) write prcdoniinantl) in sh^it, simple 
sentences? — iUn impression we may get fiom siinpl) reading him. 
The computer^ can answer that question - and others like it. (3 can 
as.suic you that the computer will turn up many surprises about 
Hemingway's style.) As an example of what an industrious, intelli- 
gent, sensitive student of language and literatmc can do with Uic 
aid of the coinpntei, let me recommend to >ou Loui*) Milics A 
QAtandlatwe Approach to thc.Style of Jonathan Swift (The Hague; 
Mouton, 1967). We will get more studies of this kind a-* i/ur giadu- 
atc students, desperate to fiiul uuAorlCed topics fos Uieii di.sMMta- 
tions, turn to this relatively unplowed field. ^ 

As further evidence of the health) state of st>listie studies to- 
da), I would point to tlie man) collections of cs^avs on st)le ijow 
a\aikible for ckibsrooni use and to the existence of Richard Bennetts 
journal Style, now in its* seventh )ear of publication. I would pouit 
to the many impressi\e articles in that journal that explore theories ^ 
of style or appl) theories to the analysis of specific 'texts, an^l I, 
would also point to the astonishinglv extcnsixc annual biLIiograpli) 
of st)listie studies in that journal. Because the study of st)le con- 
centrates on verbal discourse, it should be congenial to teachers of 
English, whether their primary- hiterest is literature or linguisti*-S or 
rhetoric or, composition. Intcnsi\c study of st)le ma) be unfamiliar 
territory for many of them, but at least it is not alien territory. 

Another health) area of rhetoiical studies at present, one that 
assures me that rhetoiic will indeed go with the march of events, 
is that of invention — what has lately been referred to as pre- writ- 
ing, all those processes that we engage in before we sit down to 
inscribe words on ^ blank sheet of paper. Invention is unqncstipn- 
abl) the most crucial area in the \vhole composition process, but 
imfortunately it is — or has been — the most m)sterim3;^aiea. Inven- 
tion gets us into this mist)- mid-regioo of epistemology, the branch 
of philosophy that deals with cojmition, with the question of liow 
the human mind comes to know. That rhetoricians since the time of 
Aristotle have been vitally interested in the problem of im-ention 
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is evident fiom the preponderant attention the> accorded it in 
their rhetoric texts. Those who did not find the system of the topics 
devised by the classical rhetoricians to be uf much help in crack- 
ing the mystfery of invention tunied hopefully to the disquisitions 
of creative writers. Surely the poets, novelists, dramatists would be 
jxhle to give us an illuminating exposition of the composing process, 
from, conception to final execution, Coleridge tiied his hand ii.thuch 
an exposition in the Biographia LitcumUy but unfoitunatel>,he ne\ei 
got down out of the abstract level of talking about the imagination 
and the fancy. Perhaps the most illuminating exposition that we iiave 
had from a creative writer is to be found in Henry James's Notebooks 
and in^ the Prefaces for thp New York edition of his novels and 
stories. But even UiUt "most" was not enough, James was able to 
tell us what the "germ" was for many of his stories and then >how 
us what that "germ" matured into after it had been drawn up out 
of the "deep well of the miconscious." But even a self-conscious 
artist like James was hot able to ex-plain fully just how the idea 
evolved from geimto maturation, ^ 

Nor have I found that any of the new rhetorician^ has given 
us the ultimate key to unlocking tlie mystery of how we discover 
sonietliing to say on any given subject. But by appropriating some 
of the findings and insights of physical .scientists, psychologists, 
psycholinguists, and cultural anthropologists like Claude Levi- 
Strauss, some of the contemporary ihetoricians have provided us 
with some new heuristic procedures that dan aid Uie stymied writer 
in finding something to say, Richard L, Larson, who has himself 
published some valuable articles on invention, has conveniently 
summarized several of the recent heuristic systems in an article 
published in the December 1973 issue of Kansas English ("Inven- 
tion: Discovering One's World," pp, 18-24). 

One of the most innovative of the recent systems of invention 
Is the one that Richard Young, Alton Becker, and Kenneth Pike 
developed from tagmemics, and presented in their rhetoric text 
^Rhetoric:, Discovery and Change (New York: Ilarcourt, Brace, 
Jmanovich, 1970). Combining the perspectives of particle, wave, 
and field — notions that they appropriated from physics ~ with 
the perspectives of contrast, variation, and distribution - notions 
that they appropriated from linguistics - Young, Becker, and Pike 
have devised a heuristic procedure that, af; aclual classroom experi- 
ments have shown, students find useful in generating ideas for 
papers they have to write. Running the themes of variation, corh'ast, 
and distril'nition successively thiough partiflc. wave, and field, the 
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bludciil is pu)\icled witlTT? bct of uiiic questions tluit lie can cippl) 
as a heuristic probe of \irtiuill) aii) subject. So, foi iiistciuce, lie 
can look at the contrastive fcMtiucs of an object, idea, oi cwpciitnce 
(how does it differ from othei objects, ideas, oi cxpciiciiccs Uiat aic 
like it?), at its range of variation (how much CtUi the object, idea, 
or experience be changed and still he rceoginV-^e as what it is?), 
and at its distribution (how aie the conipoiients oigaiii/.cd in itla- 
tioii to one anothei? Moie .specifieal'l), how aie they iclated In 
class, in class s) stems, in te^nporal sequence, and in tspace?). Once 
the student gets a firm grasp of the diffciciitiatloii among the nine 
' questions, he finds the questions as useful foi gcnciatiiig sumetliing 
to sa} about a subject as journalists find the foinuilaic questions 
who? lilwt? whim? when? how? when the\ are writing a news 
story. 

Similarl), William limschei in his The Holt Guide to Eni^thh 
look Keiuicdi Jknkes draniatistic pentad of (wtioiiy anient, sccnCy 
tncuji^Sy and puipui>c and subdivided those live topics into fiJtccn 
basiu questions that are capable of generating kernel piopositions, 
which in turn can be expanded, supported, and evaluated." Rieliaid 
LaiNOii devised a nmeli longci list ol questions that can l)e *iskcd 
when one is vviiting about single items, about a conqjleted event 
ui an ongoing process, about abstiact concepts, about collections 
of items or events, or about pr.opositions.^> Fioiii mv ow n cxpeMiiMice 
in llie composition elassiooin, I find Uiat sets of fonnulaie qucstioiis 
seive die students better in geneiating ideas than do the incit 
classical topics* that I liavo i^resentcd in my text. 

Lately, Richard Larson and Richard Young Iiav e been cxpi*;iing 
tiic possibility of using the technique of problem-solving as a 
heuiistic device. Larson has written about the problcni-solv iug 
piucc:>s in his article "Problem-Solving, Composing, and General 
Education" {College Englhh 34 (March. 1972), 628-35), and I 
won't snn^marize that article here. Under a giant fiom the National 
Endow nicnt for the Humanities, Richard Young has been experi- 
ihcnting with the problem-solving technique in a rlietoiic cla>N for 
seniors in the College of Engineering at the Universit) of Michigan. 
Young reported on this experiment in a paper "Problems and die 
Rhetorical Process" that he preparcil for a forum ou jhctoric fliat 
I chaired A the Midwest Modern Language Association couvenliv>n 
in Chicago in Xovcuibei of 1973 and in a published suimnar) report 
entitled The TaiJjmmic Discovery PtOLcdurt : An Lialuatiou of Ih 
V.ses in the TvavhUiii of Rhetoric (Universitv of Michigan, U)T3), 
Tla problem-solving appioacli can help the student generate ideas 
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for a piece of writing, Young coutciids, if lie tan be trained to rctog- 
nize and analyze a problem and dici< to articulate clcarlv what the 
problem is and what the "unknown" is - that is, what it is that will 
eliminate or mitigate the problem or the ''felt difficulty." Another 
dixidcnd of the prob1ein-sol\ ing technique is that if the studojit i.s 
dealing with something that is rcall> a pioblem foi hiin - and Young 
insists that his students deal with real, not in\cnted or putati\c, 
problems — the genuine quest for ,\ solution can lead to the kind 
of purposeful writing that many of our assigned topics often can- 
uot produce. ^ 

In an article in the May 1970 issue of College English,^ Ross 
Winterowd proposed another set of inventional topics. lie argued 
that the seven basic relationships that exist among sentences or, 
more accurately, among wliat Kellogg Hunt calls T-unils can sjr\e 
as topics to generate \mits of discourse larger than the sentence. 
Those se\en basic relationships, which are the source of coher- 
ence in collocation of clauses, Winterowd cliissifics as (1) coordi- 
nate, (2) obversatixe, (3) causative, (4) conchisive, (5) alternative, 
(6) inclusive, and (7) .sequential. Winterowd says, 

Anv set of topics is merely a \^.^y of triggering the process. Thus 
the student, sa> , who has difficulty wqth the invention of argu- 
nieiits, can use the st.\ en-item \\bt to tell him what might come 
uext — not w^hat content, to be sure, but wh^t relation Jiis iie\t 
unit must take to the prc\ ious one There are only sex-cn possi- 
bilities, (pp. 834-5) 

I see immense possibilities foi the fiiutful application of Win- 
terowd's seven-item list in the composition process, because the 
seven relationships that he outlines sceio to me to dcsi^;nate, as the 
classical topics do, the charactejistic wa>s In which the human mind 
operates when it is operating deliberativel>. Having seen the man- 
uscript of the rhetoric text that Winterowd is doing for Harcourt, 
r.iaee, I can tell vou that in that forthcoming text, he demonshates 
the practical applications of his system of topics - as well as other 
.s\ stems of topics — tO^he composition process. Having seen the 
uianuscript of a hook to be called A Thcortj of Conceptual Rhetoric 
and the manuscripts of some forthcoming articles, I can also inform 
vou that Frank D'Angelo of Arizc^na State Universitv has fonnu- 
iated his own set of\ generating de\'ices that could be helpful to 
students who have tro^le finding something to say. 

The upshot of this rit^\ icw of some of the recent work in inven- 
tional theory is that I find the current thinking about the most 



crucial stage of the composition process to be in a vigorous and 
promising state and that if we teacliers of composition do not 
entirely ahandon the cognitive approach in the chi^srooni, in 
response to the current vogue for thj affective and the lum on-lhe- 
spigot approaches, we \vill be able to make use of these new heuris- 
tic procedures to provide genuine help for oui floundering students. 

Another encouraging development is the attempt b) conlem- 
urai> rhetorician*^ to dc\ ise new wa)^ of classif)ing niuJcs or genres 
of discourse. The classical rhetoricians dealt primaiil> with peisua- 
si\e discourse, and parti) on the basis of the kind of audience that 
listened to the discourse and partl> on the basis of whether the dis- 
course dealt w ith the past, the present, Oi the future, they distin- 
gin'shed three species of persuasive discourse, judicial, ^deliherative, 
^(ind cerenionial. Late in the nineteenth centurj Alexander Bain pro- 
posed the "four forms of discourse" that, remained the staple of 
school texts for over seventy -five ) ears. exposition, narration, de- 
scription, and argumentation. But in the last ten jears, some 
interesting new rationales foi classif\ing kinds of discourse have 
been proposed. 

In 1964 Leo Rockas, in his Modes of Rlietoric (New York: St. 
Martins Press, 1964). classified the types according to the moans 
of procedure: the static niodc^ (description and definition), the 
temporal modes (narration and process), the mimetic modes (drama 
and dialogue), and the mental modes (icverie and persuasion). 
Winston Weathers and Otis Winchestei, after, .having proposed in 
their 1968 text Vvcvahnt Formi> of Pwi>e (Boston. Ilough^ton Mif- 
flin) the more conventional tjpes of Hie popular article, the profes- 
sional article, the personal essay, the formal essa), and the critical 
essay, in 1970, in their text The Attitudes of RhetOiic (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-IIall), came up with a much more interesting 
and fruitful \va> of classifying discourses according to the WTiter's 
attitude toward his subject and his audience. Arguing that attitude 
constitutc*s a significant part of the writei's message and influences 
the choice of strategies that carr) the message to the audience, they 
^presented nine different kinds of discourse according to attitude; 
confident, judicious, quiet, impeiativc, impassioned, compassionate, 
critical, angry, and absurd. 

James Moffett and James Kinneavy have also done some astute 
rethinking about the modes of di.^course. Viewing rhetorical inter- 
action in pronominal terms of /, //oi/, and it. Moffett in his Teaching 
the Universe q/ Discourse (Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1968) pro- 
posed two ways of classifying discouise according to a time/space 
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perspective. In terms of the distance in time and space between 
speaker and listener, between first person and second person in the 
rhetorical interaction, Moffett classified four kinds of discourse: 

Reflection—Intrapersonal communication between two paitb of 
one nervous system (as in a journal or an interior monologue) 

Conversation— Interpersonal communication between two people 
; in- vocal range 

Correspondence— Interpersonal comnmnication between remote 
individuals or small groups with some personal knowledge 
of each other ' , 

Publication— Ipipersonal communication to a large anonymous 
group extended over space and/or time (p. 33). 

Moffett then proposes another classification accorduig to the 
increasing distance between the speaker and his subject, between 
the / and the it of the rhetorical interaction: ^ 

What is happening-drama, recording 

What happened-narrative, reporting 

Wliat happens-exposition, generalizing 

What may happen-argiimentation, theorizing (p. 35). 

In his A Theory of Discourse: The Aims of Discourse (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971), James L. Kinneavy viewed 
rhetorical interaction in terms appropriated from communications 
theory — encoder, decoder, signal, reality - and he distinguished 
the types of discourse according to which element in this tour- 
part interrelationship received the predominant emphasis. It the 
emphasis is on the encoder (the speaker or writer), we get Expres- 
sive Discourse, if on the decoder (the audience), we get Persuasive 
Discourse; if on the signal (the message, the work, the artifact), 
we get Literary Discourse; if on the reality (the universe, *'the 
world out there"), we get Reference Discourse. Reference Discourse 
in turn is subdivided into three distinct species: Informative, 
Scientific, and Exploratory. Each of these aims of discourse, Kin- 
neavy claims and demonstrates, has it ovm system of logic, its own 
organizational structure, and its own stylistic characteristics. 

All of these attempts to invent a new terminology and rationale 
for kinds of discourse may have been sparked by Northrop Frye's 
concern for reorienting and redefining genres in his influential The 
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Anatomy of Crilicism (Piinceton, NJ,, Princeton UiiUcrsit) Picss, 
1957). In any case, all this serious reworking of the theories ,iho\\t 
modes of discourse has inspirited me about the future of ilietoiical 
studies, because it opens the \ya> to uur considering a broadei spec- 
trum of discourse than wc *ha\c Iraditionall) dealt with in oxn 
classrooms. . 

What else do I see on the current scene Uiat makes nii; optnnis- 
tic about the future of rhetorical studies? Man) things, icall>, but 
T can onl) mention some of them here and hope )uu will pnisuc 
those de\el6pmenti» oi suggestions that interest )uu particularl\ . 

For one thing, I was much impressed b\ the pri/.e-w^inning 
essay by Richard Coe, which Gaiy Tate will i:)ublish in thp next 
issue of Freslwian English News. In this essay, Coe contejids that 
We ha\e to de\elop a new rhetoric to fit the chiiiiged consciousness 
of our computer age. The kind of mechanistic, linear consciousness 
that lias pre\ailed uiitil recent )cars is a heritage of Newtonian 
physics and Deseai tesian episteniologv and is built on a set of anal- 
ogies with cnerg) s)stcins — the billiard-ball model of the uni\use. 
Cvbcriietic consciousness, on the other hand, is built on a set of 
analogies with information systems and operates, Coe nuiintains, on 
an entirely different logical order than energ) s) steins do. So we 
will have to modify and supplement our thinking and oui tcculiing 
on such matters as causality, summati\ it> (the axiom that the whole 
is equal to the sum of all its parts), and the dualit\ of all ]^henom- 
cna (chose dichotomies that we are so fond of — mind/body, 
heredit>/en\iioiinicnt, . man 'natru , thi»ught/cxpression). We can 
get oni retraining for the computer age, Coe proposes, from .>uch 
disciplines as quantum phjsics, gestalt ps>cliulog>, c>bernetics, and 
gcnerahsy stems theorj — not froro formal study of these disciplines, 
of course, but from what filters down from these disciplines in 
tenns that the lavman can understand. This was a very exciting 
essa> for me, and I urge you to read it when it is published. Chaim 
rcrclinairs great book The New Rhetoric: A Treatise on Arfiumcnt is 
also a re\ olt against the positivistic mode of thinking that tlie West- 
ern w Olid inherited from Descartes, a^ i.^ Wa) ne Booth s forthcoming 
book Modern Dopna and the Uhctoixe of Assent. (As an aside, I 
hope that Wayne Booth will find an outlet for his paper "B. F. 
Skinners Rhetorical Theor\'* that he prepare.d for my forum on 
ilietorical theory at the Midwest MLA meeting last Novcmbeu) 

You may have noted that I have not said anything ) et about 
"svmbols of inducement" other than the verbal ones. One reason for. 
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that silence is^that the coiilciiipoiaiv rhctoiician^s I June been talk- 
mg about have npt said much directly, in their books and articles, 
on .the other media of communication. But I see no reason why 
much of the new theory tliey ha\e developed could not be applied 
to the study of films, cartoons, comic strips, recoids, and ad\eitis- 
ing» For the theory about these other media of inducement, we ]ia\e 
to go to that maverick rhetorician of the twentieth century, Marshall' 
McLulxan. And if one is to judge from the articles in thcii journals, 
speech teachers seem to be doing more theorizing about the rhetoric 
of the audio-\'isual media than English teachers are. Where I get 
the hint that English teachers may be dealing in the classroom 
with the rhetoric of the audio-visual media is from some ot the 
fresliman rciiders that hav e been appearing recentl) , such as Popu- 
lar Writing in America, The Interaction of Style and Audience, ed. 
Donald McQuade and Robert Atwan (New York. Oxford University 
Press, 1974) and The Age of Cominunication, e^. William D. Lutz 
(Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing Co., 1974). In addi- 
tion to prose essa>s, anthologies like these carrv cartoons, comic 
strips, ads, photographs, paintings, collages, and the musical stories, 
as well as the lyrics, of popular songs. 

And there is evidence too that English teachers are leading 
then students to study the ihetorie of the small units of the language 
of inducement. No XCTE committee in recent jears has jtcceived as 
nuieh notice in the public press as the Committee on Public Double- 
speak has received latel>. Several of the moie active niembeis of 
this committee have been directing then attention mainly to the 
exposure o£ the jargon, the euphemism, or the deceptiv cness to be 
found in phrases or single sentences from public utterances. Two 
anthologies of public doublespeak have already appeared, Robert 
Cirino*s Power to Persuade: Mass Media and the News (New York; 
Bantam, 1974) and Mario Peis Double-Speak in America (New 
York: Hawthorn Books, 1973), and at least two more are in prep- 
aration. Tlie mood of young people has been so soured by events 
connected with the Vietnam War and the Watergate affair that the 
time may be propitious for us to lead them to a serious and iiiten- 
sive study of how language Is being used to falsif) and to obfuscate. 
But before we can do that, we will have to clean our own liouse 
of some of the worst examples of academic English. 

In the May 1974 issue of College Composition and Communi- 
cation, I am publishing an article by Frank D'Angelo in which he 
analyzes current examples of graffiti from the point of view ot the 
classical schemes and tropes. The lead article in the May 1974 
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issue of Esquire is Norman Mailer s "The Faitli of Graffiti" iii wliich 
tlie author discusses the social significance of the flamboyant 
graffiti painted on walls, buses, and subway cars in New York City. 
I know of teachers who are having fun studying campaign buttons, 
bumper stickers, advertising slogans, and the drawings and slcgans 
on T-shirts. That some teachers are givmg attention in the class- 
room to these one-liners may indicate that they have been con- 
vinced by Marshall McLuhanV claim that in this electronic age a 
good deal of persuasion is being conducted, not in the discursive, 
linear, protracted monologue of former years but in the fragmen- 
tary, non-sequential, mosaic modes of discourse. 

When one is disposed to see will-o-the-wisps, he will see will- 
o-tlie-wisps. And I do not dismiss the possibility that I see a good 
deal of significant rhetorical activity on the current scene because 
I am disposed to see it. Someone else, oriented in a different way, 
might view the same phenomena as social or political or rehgious 
or cultural movements. But while I grant sociologists, psychologists, 
philosophers, and anthropologists the right to view these phenom- 
ena from their perspective, I want also to be granted the privilege 
to \ iew these phenomena from the point of view of a rhetorician — 
that is, as instances of how man uses and is used by symbols of 
inducement. That is an honorable occupalion for the unl> symbol- 
using creature on the face of the earth to be engaged in. And I 
hope I have presented some evidence that a number of honorable, 
intelligent, serious-minded s>mbol-using creatures are engagrd in 
this honorable occupation. Because the qualit) of the men and 
women currently engaged in rhetorical studies-man) of them work- 
ing in nooks and crannies, far from the madding crowd-and the 
quality of thought that is emerging from those studies, I am confi- 
dent that rhetoric will make a go of it in the coming years. The 
crucial, unanswered question at the moment is whether the great 
masses of our citizens are prepared to go along with rhetoric. We 
must induce them to come along for the exciting ride. 

Edward P. J. Corbett 
Ohio State University 
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^The participants in the Symposium hi Rhetoric, besides Profes- 
sor Corbett, were Winston Weathers, Turner Kobler, James R. 
Bennett, and Gary Tate. (The Editors) 

2See tlie two recent articles in College English, 35 (April, 1974) ; 
Tim Shopen, "Some Contributions from Grammar to the Theoiy of 
Style," pp.i|775>98, Eugene R. Kintgen, "Is Transformational Stylis- 
tics Useful?" pp. 799-824. 

^See Paul Newell Campbell, Rhetorical View of Locytion- 
ary, Illcciitionary, and Perlocutibnary Acts," Quarierltj Journal of 
Speech, 59 (October, 1973), 28^96, \ 

^See for instance the following, articles by Richard Ohmann; 
''Generative Grammars and the Concept of Literary Style," Word, 
20 (1964), 424-39, "Literature as Sen^^nces," College English, 27^ 
(1966), 261-67; "Speech Acts and the definition of Literature,". 
Philosophy and Rhetoric, 4 (1971), 149; "Speech Action and Style," 
Literary Style: A Symposium, ed. Seymour CTiatman (New York, 

1971) , pp. 241-54; "Instrumental Style: Notes on the Theory of 
Speech as Action," Current Trends in Stylistics, ed. Braj Kachru artd 
Herbert F. W. Stahlke (Champagne, 111., 1972), pp. 115-41. 

5See Chapter 4, "The Subject: Generating a Topic," The Molt 
Guide to Ilnglish: A Contemporary Handbook of Rhetoric, Lan- 
guage, and Literature (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 

1972) , pp. 27-38. 

^"Discovery Tlirough Questioiiing: A Plan for Teaching 
Rhetorical Invention." College English, 30 (November^ 1968), 
126-34. 

■^"The Grammar of Coherence," College English, 31 (May, 
1970), 828-35. 
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